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THE HOUSE BY THE WOEKS. 



" Our life is tamed 
Out of her course, wherever man is made 
An offering, or a sacrifice, % tool 
Or implement, a passive thing, employed 
As a brute mean, without acknowledgment 
Of common right, or interest in the end ; 
Used or abused as selfishness may prompt." 

WouDswoiiTn. 




CHAPTER I. 

A CHAPTER WITHOUT A NAME. 

STEETCH of sea-shore. In the fore- 
ground, is a low sea-wall skirting a 
gorse-clad height, on the top of which 
glimmer the white hnts of a military encamp 
ment. In the front, a little back from the sea, 
lies a straggling village, whose red roofs only 
peer above the uneven ground. Farther off is 
a reach of shingle terraced by the waves, but- 
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tressed here and there by great black piles, 
and backed by bare green hills, with a few 
meagre trees screening the one or two houses 
which redeem the scene from utter desola- 
tion. Farther still, rises the noble spire of a 
church standing in a town out of sight, ex- 
cept for that faint haze which tells of house- 
hold work and welfare. Great martello towers 
stand frowning by the sea; and farther yet, 
looming but dimly between sea and sky, 
stretches a headland whose name is written on 
many a broken heart — a cruel coast, which is 
strewn with skeleton ships and the relics of 
drowned men. 

Far as the eye can see along that bare 
shore, there seems to be but one living figure. 
It is scarcely pleasant to walk leisurely on 
that rouerh shingle, but ever and anon this 
one scrambles on as swiftly as if somebody 
pursued her. Yet she is in no haste, for at 
intervals she stands quite still and gazes out 
upon the sea. 

It is a lovely spring morning. There were 
wild wind and rain last night, so that there 
is something plaintive in the brightness of 
to-day, like the look of a kind man when he 
fears that he has been angry over-much. But 
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the eyes that gaze out on the great light over 
the sea take no note of sunshine, except to 
feel that it mocks a heart whence sunshine 
has gone out. 

On and on she goes; and she throws up 
her arms and cries out aloud where there are 
none to hear her, and the pitiful waves muffle 
her voice. 

The edge of her dress is torn and jagged on 
the shingle ; the sea-hreeze catches the rim of 
her hat and bends it ; she heeds neither. "What 
can such things matter to her any more ? 

She stretches out her left hand, and the 
sunshine flashes over something on the third 
finger. She kisses it once, twice, thrice, and 
then she snatches the gleam from her hand, 
and holds it high above her head and hurls it 
from her, and it drops, glittering, into the 
great waves of the ebbing tide. Then, as the 
big wave retreats, she springs forward and 
eagerly scans the wet sand. Ah ! how gladly 
would she retrieve what she threw away ! 

Then she turns and looks on the still green 
hills behind her. How far she is from any 
human being, and what peace she feels to 
know it! She has heard bitter taunts this 
morning. Why should she risk hearing bitter 

1— a 
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taunts again? Why should she not walk 
down into those grey waves and be at rest for 
ever ? If anybody saw her, none could be in 
time to save her; and perhaps the water 
would never bring her back, and nobody — not 
one — ^would ever know what had become of her. 

She had had her share of theological teach- 
ing, poor thing! She had learned her cate- 
chism, not very readily, and her hymns easily 
enough. She had been taught what catechisms 
teach of God and heaven and hell ; but in her 
despair she learned something which no cate- 
chism had taught. 

" Hell !" sbe cried. " Why need I fear 
hell ? I am in hell already !" 

And then she started. She stood close 
above a huge black pile, from whose farther 
side the shingle was somewhat hollowed ; and 
in that shelter, and so hidden from her as she 
came along, two little children had spent the 
morning at play. They must have heard her 
voice, for they both jumped up and faced her. 
They were little creatures of about seven a:nd 
nine years of age, boy and girl, and they 
stood hand-in-hand. They looked so bright 
and pretty that it shocked her, with a revul- 
sion of feeling so intense that its pain seemed 
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to fill mind and body, to think that they 
might have heard her dreadful words. But 
they had not, for they smiled, as if sure that 
everybody in the world was as pure and as 
happy as themselves. 

" I thought it was mamma,*' said the boy, 
who was the elder. 

" Did you think she called you ?'* asked the 
stranger. 

"I thought so; somebody called; was it 
you ?" the boy replied. 

" I was talking to myself,*' she answered, 
dropping down wearily on the pile, and sud- 
denly feeling that her limbs were wrung and 
aching with the rough walk she had had. 
The children were neither forward nor shy ; 
they proceeded to gather up the basketful of 
shells which they had overturned, talking to 
each other as they did so. The woman sat 
and watched them, and thought to herself 
that it would have been a terrible thing if 
she had fulfilled her wild purpose before their 
eyes, unwitting of their presence. Their 
artless sport did not seem to mock her, as did 
the sunshine and the breeze. She had been a 
child like them, and they would grow older 
like her. Like her! Was it possible this 
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little girl, the pet of somebody's hearth, the 
prized plaything of her brother, so sheltered 
by love that she knew of nothing else, and 
smiled on every stranger as a new friend, 
could ever be such a thing as she was ? The 
wild woman knew that it was possible — and 
she felt that she understood a secret which 
had often thrilled her with the horror of its 
unnatural mystery — how it is that mothers 
sometimes kill their babes I And still she sat 
beside them ; and over and over again her 
mind repeated, in that mechanical way which 
strained minds have, "A great gulf fixed— a 
great gulf fixed !" 

Presently the children had again stored all 
their treasures, and they looked up at her 
timidly, as if they felt her to be in some 
sort their guest, to whom they should show 
hospitality. 

"Are you fond of shells? Look !*' said the 
little girl, holding up a pretty pink one so 
that the sun shone through it. 

"Do you understand pebbles ?" asked the 
boy. "Father said that if we had only 
understood pebbles we might have found some 
good enough to pay for our holiday/' 

" Don't you live here ?" asked the stranger. 
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"Oh, no; we live a long, long way off. 
We came here in a train," he confided, " and 
we're stopping there,*' he added, looking back 
to the town, which from this point showed 
long lines of grey and dusky red roofs, sloping 
up the hill-side towards the big church among 
the trees. "Mother wasn't well, and the 
doctor told her to come here.*' 

" And is she better ?'* asked the lady. 

" Of course she is," he said, " The doctor 
said she'd be all right here, so she must be 
better. I wish we lived here ; there's nothing 
to play with out of doors at Perford." 

"Is that the name of your home? And 
do you not like it ?" said the stranger, inte- 
rested out of herself by the little delicate- 
faced children, whose pale cheeks the sea- 
breeze could only touch into a dim shell- 
pink. 

Oh, I like it!" answered the boy. 

Father says that Perford's the place, after 
all. Only the water's all dirty because of 
the works, and sometimes mother says it 
smells; and flowers won't grow in our 
garden." 

" And where do you play when you're at 
home ?" she asked again, strangely unwilliu^ 
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to drop the conversation, lest the children 
should propose to run back to the town. 

" In the parlour/' he replied. " Mother 
won't let us go into the streets without her, 
and there aint anywhere else. The garden's 
full of blacks, and it's never dry, because it 
doesn't catch the sun. But father takes us to 
Culstead after chapel on Sunday, and mother 
says that's a lovely walk." 

" What happy children you are to be with 
such kind parents !" she said. 

There must have been something in her 
voice which puzzled the boy, for. he said, with 
childish sympathy, " Haven't you got a father 
and mother ?" 

" No," she said ; " I have had no father or 
mother for a long time." 

" Grown-up people donV' he observed 
consolingly. " Sometimes little children 
don't, and that's very bad ; but mother says, 
* Then God takes care of them, and if there's 
brothers and sisters, they must look after each 
other." 

The woman sprang up. The boy shaded 
his eyes with his hand and looked out to sea, 
thinking she saw a sail ; but he could not see 
anything. Presently she sat down again. 
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" Are there any others at home beside you 
two ?" she asked. 

''No; just Sue and me. There was a 
little baby, but he did not come to stay. 
They all said he never came to stay, but 
when he went, mother cried just as much as 
if she thought he had/^ 

" How you and Sue must love each other 1" 
said the lady. 

''Of course we do,*' the lad answered; 
''and I teach her my games, so that she's 
nearly as good as a boy.'* She plays marbles 
splendid, and aint bad with a kite. Father 
calls her 'Tomboy.* Mother says Tm to 
take care of her as long as she wants me, 
and never to forget that I'm the biggest and 
strongest.'* 

"And wont you always be very kind to 
any poor little girls who may have nobody at 
all to be kind to them ?" 

" Of course I shall,** he answered. " I say, 
aint it queer? You*re not a bit like mother 
*cept that you speak as if you were going to 
cry, when you aint. I often thinks mother*s 
beginning to cry like she did over the baby, 
but when I look at her, she's laughing. I 
thought you were beginning just now." 
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"What is your mother, like, my dear?*' 
asked the girl, dreamily. 

" She's very nice-looking. She's got pretty 
brown hair, very smooth, not all curly, like 
yours. And she's got blue eyes, and she is 
always doing needlework. What was your 
mamma like ?" 

"Very like yours, I think. No, I mean 
she had curly hair like mine, and black eyes 
like mine, but she was always doing needle- 
work, and she used to sing, and tell me 
stories." 

"And didn't she tell you to be good, too?" 
asked the boy. " Mother always does. And 
she says I must be good whether she's with 
me to say so or not, and I can't be always ; I 
forget. But I do tell her when Pve been 
naughty," he added a little wistfully. 

" And what does she say then ?" asked the 
stranger. 

"She says she is very sorry, but I must 
begin to try again," the boy answered. " She 
always tells Sue and me to be sure to begin 
again. She says the worst of being naughty 
is, that it helps us to go on being naughty. 
And father made a funny verse." 

" Do you remember it ?" asked the lady. 
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" He made me say it over and over again 
till I knew it," said the lad. 

" If yon've forgotten to be good and taken np with sinning. 
Begin again, begin again ; all life is but beginning.'* 

"Begin again, begin again," lilted little 
Sue, sitting on the shingle with the shells 
upon her lap. 

" And there's mother !" shouted the boy, 
jumping up. 

"Where, Will, where?" cried Sue, as if 
" mother," familiar as she was, was the most 
wonderful sight in creation. 

" Coming along under the trees o' the walk. 
We'll go and meet her. She won't want to 
settle here now, it's so near dinner time, and it 
tires her to come over that rough bit," said 
Will, with a manly sense of care-taking. 
" Good-bye, perhaps we'll meet you down here 
again." 

" I don't think that is likely," answered the 
stranger, " so good-bye, — and give my love to 
your mother." 

"You don't know her," said serious little 
Sue. 

"But I know you," the lady replied. 
" Give me a kiss, little one, and never forget 
* Begin again.' " 
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And the two children scampered off. The 
stranger herself sat down in their deserted 
nook, and leaned her head against the rough 
old pile, and hegan to cry. The tears came 
slowly and gently. The passion had all gone 
out of her. 

It was no longer the sunshine and breeze 
that mocked her in their brightness and 
sport. It was she who wronged them by her 
sin and her despair. And her fellow-creatures 
were no longer represented by hard faces 
sneering, and bitter voices taunting her where 
they had no right to blame, but by a vision 
of gentle goodness, whose only judgment was 
"Begin again.'' 

She could not remember one word her 
own mother had ever said — not one word. 
She had died so long before. But she could 
recall the pretty girlish figure, perhaps kept 
in remembrance by the growing likeness 
thereto which she saw when she looked in the 
mirror. And she could remember the patient 
stitching fingers,— she stiU had some baby 
garments which they had made. She had 
kept them faithfully through her lonely, cold 
girlhood, often saying to herself that perhaps 
there would some day be a little baby, who 
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might wear them on festal occasions in honour 
of the dead woman whose grandchild it would 
be. Eecollecting that dream, the tears came 
faster. 

She had a more vivid memory of her 
father, perhaps because his very presence 
had been an event. She could remember 
the jolly, laughing man coming in from his 
voyages, with all sorts of queer things which 
covered the tables for a day or two, and 
were then given away to all sorts of people. 
After her mother was dead, he took longer 
voyages. He thought his little one was 
quite safe and happy with the widow of a 
brother captain. The little one always 
looked bright enough when he came. The 
little one never told him about sharp words 
and petty meannesses. The little one knew 
some sad truths of her father, which the sour 
woman harshly told her to damp her joy and 
pride in his coming. The little one knew 
that her father drank, and went with wicked 
people, and wasted his money — poor father ! 
the only being who ever kissed her, or dandled 
her, or planned treats for her ! And when at 
last the captain sailed away, and his ship was 
reported as lost with all hands, the sour 
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woman said it was all for the best, and the 
little one was packed off to an orphan school, 
carrying from her past experience a strange 
morality, wherein "good" people were those 
who were clean and saving, scolding, cruel 
and self-righteous, and "bad" people were 
those who drank and squandered, and were 
merry, kindly and brave. 

In the orphan school there was nobody of 
whom she could ask questions. She was no 
longer the little one, — ^but the little Number 
one hundred. The school-people kept her 
neat and clean, and were kind to her, rather 
particularly so, for the irrepressible curly hair 
preserved her individuality in spite of the 
uniform, and her hands had habits of clinging, 
and her lips of kissing, which used to make the 
rough institution servants say, "Bless her 
little heart." But her lessons had to stand 
in her mind, hard and sharp, without any 
of that sweet mist which individual confi- 
dences and explanations engender. 

And so it came to pass that she said to 

herself bitterly that she "supposed" her 

father was in hell. And then heaven had no 

attraction for her, and she almost grew to hate 

, the thought of her mother, if she was happy 
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there without him. Those schoolfellows to 

whom she felt most attracted, told how good 

their dead fathers had been, and to sympathise 

with their praises seemed like disloyalty to her 

father whom nobody would praise. She could 

love nobody mthout telling them about him, 

and she could tell none of these about him ; 

so, with a heart full of love, she loved nobody. 

At sixteen, she was placed in a family, 

as half nurse, half governess, to the younger 

children. It was a wealthy household, very 

sumptuous and very decorous, where virtue 

had three courses for dinner, and snuggled in 

broad cloth and satin, and wondered how any 

one did not starve rather than steal. There 

she learned loneliness, as she could never haVe 

learned it had they left her to her cheerless 

bedroom or the casual friendliness of the 

servants. Visitors congratulated the mistress 

of the house on the expansive charity which 

m&do her admit the " strange girl " to her 

luncheon table, and to some comer seat in the 

evening drawing-room, and wondered whether 

such admission might not destroy "the snug 

family feeling." The lady smiled serenely, 

and said "she had never found it so, and it 

gave the poor girl an idea of family life." Yes, 
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such an idea of it, and such a passionate 
longing for it, as one might get for food if it 
was forever within one's sight and forever 
withheld. 

There has been a history between then and 
now ; and here she is, weeping, sitting on the 
desolate shingle. 

Slie had cried that she was in hell already, 
and that nothing worse could be in store for 
her ; and at that moment, innocent children 
had smiled on her, like angels, and by their 
artless prattle had led her into the secret of a 
sorrow they did not understand themselves. 

Had her mother felt the shadow of approach- 
ing death, as the poor mother, whose anxious 
warnings they related, apparently did ? Had 
she striven to teach her child lessons its ears 
were too young to catch, or its mind to retain ? 

Was it possible, aye, for others as well as 
for herself — that the sentence of judgment 
would be only 

" Begin again ?" 

She did not know all that meant. Yet 
she knew enough ; for she knew it meant a 
future harder even than the past which had 
been so dreadful to her. Only nothing would 
be so hard as to fail the prayers of her mother. 
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if haply she had prayed and laboured as this 
other mother did. 

" I will go to Perford myself," she said, 
rising, and drawing herself up with a long 
breath, like one who shakes himself free from 
a heavy and disturbed slumber. " I will go 
straight there to-night. It is full of factories 
of all sorts, and I shall get some kind of work 
there. One place will do as well as another 
for me, so long as I can live in it honestly." 

It was her ignorant version of the Prodi- 
gal's aspiration, ^^I will arise and go to mv 
rather/' 




CHAPTER II. 



FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 




ERFOED RAILWAY STATION 

was a very miserable place. The 
Railway Company had thought any 
attempt at comfort there was quite superfluous. 
Few Perford people had much comfort at home, 
therefore they need not expect any abroad. 
Culstead Station was on another line, and was 
planned in quite another way; but with that we 
have nothing to do now. At Perford, there 
was no waiting room, the only approach to 
that luxury being a covered shed, with seats 
running down each side, but with no door at 
either end. People whose livelihood depends 
on their health and strength are never sup- 
posed to object to draughts ; and coughs and 
rheumatism cannot signify so much to those 
whom they send to the workhouse as they do 
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to those who can carry them to watering places 
and winter gardens. No porter ever objected 
to anybody's smoking in any part of Perford 
Station, and perhaps the tobacco served to 
disinfect the ancient dirt which choked up 
every corner, and which no porter dreamed of 
disturbing. Perford was a terminus, which 
seemed like an ironical suggestion that nobody 
would ever stop there unless compelled. There 
was no refreshment room at Perford Station : 
there were plenty of public houses outside. 

Third-class carriages were out of all propor- 
tion on the Perford line, but of course there 
were a few first-class carriages too. For some 
Culstead people had to use the Perford line 
sometimes, as it very much shortened their 
homeward journey to change to it, from one of 
the great main lines. Then their carriages 
met them at the door, and waiting friends 
sauntered up and down the chill, dingy plat- 
form, and wondered how soon the Culstead 
line would be allied to this, so that they need 
come no more to " such a wretched hole." 

Two such people were waiting at Perford 
now. They were not so squeamish as most 
of the Culstead folks, for the elder knew the 
place quite familiarly, because he made all his 

a— a 
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money in Perford, and the younger was a boy 
of sixteen, an age which does not give parti- 
cular attention to draughts or dustiness. All 
the railway officials knew Mr. Pendlebury and 
his son, for Pendlebury's Works was quite a 
feature in Perford. They knew the little 
pony trap, which he used for business pur- 
poses, but they were not so familiar with his 
private carriage, and they went outside, and 
took admiring survey thereof, appreciating 
its luxurious elegance after their own fashion, 
appraising the fur wraps as worth "two or 
three weeks* wages," and making very free 
translations of the Latin motto beneath the 
crest on the door panel. 

Mr. Pendlebury was waiting for his sister, 
and his feelings were mingled. She had been 
the pet of his boyhood — ^the trusty confidant 
of his youth. But Barbara Pen^ebury had 
not lived in England for twenty years. All 
that time their father had been a doomed 
invalid, whose one possibility of existence 
was residence in a warm, southern climate. 
And all that time the brother and sister had 
only met for short periods at intervals of two 
or three years. He had thoroughly enjoyed 
those holiday visits. The y^slj of life ha4 
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not been a more complete change than the 
tone of thought. But it struck him now to 
wonder whether Barbara would find her 
change to his sphere equaUy pleasant. Mr. 
Pendlebury was one of those people who can 
enjoy pleasures separately which could not 
exist together. He wondered what Barbara 
would do under many circumstances which 
readily arose before his mind's eye. And 
Barbara would have an active part to play : 
for their father's will had provided for her 
with no pension, with no legacy, but with an 
actual partnership in Pendlebury's Works. 
In all his sufiering and exile, the old gentle- 
man had preserved a lively interest in the 
business which had been the pride of his 
early life. And Barbara had carried on his 
correspondence, and helped him with the 
balance-sheets which came in from time to 
time. She knew about everything. The 
father and daughter had been all in all to 
each other during those twenty years. In a 
solitude apart from the dusty ways of com- 
mon commercial morality, the old man had 
gained a wider and clearer outlook on life. 
He looked to Barbara to put into practice 
many theories, with which she had full sym- 
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pathy, which, indeed, had often originated 
with her, and which he felt too feeble and too 
far away to broach himself. 

As yet, Mr. Pendlebury knew nothing but 
that his sister was now his partner. It was 
a very queer arrangement, he considered, 
though he did not doubt he should find 
Barbara docile and reasonable enough. But 
Barbara had already somewhat startled the 
Culstead Pendleburys by a movement which 
she had made quite innocently, but which, 
like a flying feather, showed the way of the 
wind. Like many invalids, old Mr. Pendle- 
bury had died quite unexpectedly at. last. 
According to the sanitary rules of the district 
where he had lived, his daughter knew that 
he must be buried almost by the time that 
news of his death could reach England; so 
she calmly desired that nobody should come 
to her in her trouble, urging that as it was 
not only too late to see the dead father, but 
even to follow him to the grave, such a journey 
would only be as painful as useless, since she 
had friendly neighbours who would give her 
any advice or assistance that she required, and 
since she intended to join her brother and 
family as soon as possible. 
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Mrs. Pendlebury was secretly glad that her 
husband was spared crossing the Channel in 
such stormy weather, which would have quite 
knocked him up, even without the rapid rail- 
way journey which must have followed. Bnt 
she resented Barbara's self-helpfulness. Cul- 
stead would think it queer; public opinion 
would perhaps condemn her husband as 
negligent. But she consoled herself as well 
as she could by the strictest attention to the 
etiquette of mourning. Competent critics stole 
in to visit her, and pronounced the width 
of her crape to be correct to an inch, and 
were interested by her whisper that dear 
Barbara was a little eccentric, but was the 
sweetest and most unselfish creature never- 
theless. 

Mrs. Pendlebury had half wished that her 
sister-in-law would complete her character for 
eccentricity by arriving at the hall- door utterly 
unannounced. Any such startling movement 
would convince all Culstead that Miss Pendle- 
bury's ways were entirely her own, and that 
nobody could be held responsible for them. 
But instead, there came a telegram to the 
effect that she was leaving the station at 
Folkestone and would arrive at Perford at a 
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certain hour. This was a little awkward. 
Gilbert Pendlebury, the eldest son, had gone 
off, nobody knew where, after a fashion he had, 
and probably he would not be home in time to 
receive his aunt. This distressed his mother. 
"It would look so undutiful." Gilbert was 
her favourite son, and she wanted him to 
«tand well with his aunt. " So much depends 
on first impressions," she said, with a sigh. 
She never suggested that Peter should take his 
brother's place, and he had only done so 
because the carriage overtook him wandering 
on the edge of Culstead Common, and his 
father had stopped it and taken him in. 

And this was how it happened that Mr. 
Pendlebury and Peter were walking to and fro 
on Per ford platform. There were two or three 
other people waiting, and they stood back from 
the rich manufacturer's path. They knew him, 
but he did not know them, though they lived 
on his wages. 

When the train came in there were very few 
people in it. Miss Pendlebury was the only 
first-class passenger. She was a little trim 
woman in a long cloak, into whose capacious 
pockets she had gathered all the sundries 
which accumulate about one in travelling. 
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Her brother and nephew had nothing to do 
but to hand her out. She dropped nothing, 
and her hands were free to take both of theirs. 
Her nephew had seen her before, for he had 
been taken to visit his grandfather once, many- 
years ago. Somehow he thought she looked 
younger now, yet then her hair was brown, 
and now it was white — a beautiful silvery 
white, which waved and shone. 

" All this is new to me," she said, looking 
about her. Perford station had been built the 
year after she left England. 

" Don't judge our British railway stations 
by this," remarked Mr. Pendlebury. " Wait 
till you see the Culstead one. TJgh ! there is 
not a waiting-room fit to put you in while I 
see after your luggage.'* 

"There is nothing to see after," she an- 
swered. " My packages are all directed to the 
parcels office, to be called for to-morrow, excep* 
one black portmanteau, which I see the porter 
is bringing towards us." 

" We could have had all your things brought 
up at once, sister," said Mr. Pendlebury; 
"there are plenty of people about who 
would be glad enough to help in bringing 
them." 
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"They will be equally glad to do it to- 
morrow," she answered. " I knew I should 
not get in till nine o'clock, and by that time 
man and beast should have left off* all labour 
except works of necessity or love. Are these 
any of your workpeople ?" she whispered, as 
they approached the little group passing the 
ticket porter. 

" Very likely : I think I know their faces,*' 
said Mr. Pendlebury, rather hastily. 

"Did you know that girl who stopped 
behind to make some inquiry ?" Miss Pendle- 
bury asked again, as she trotted after her 
brother down the dingy staircase. " She has 
travelled nearly as far as I have on this 
side of the Channel. I noticed her get 
into the train at some place we reached 
very soon after we left Folkestone. There is 
something rather striking about her. Seeing 
a face like that seems to me like peeping 
into an interesting book one has not time to 
read.'' 

" I think the novelty of English faces gives 
them interest in your eyes, sister,^' said Mr. 
Pendlebury. " That was a new face, but the 
type is common enough here. I suspect she 
is some poor thing who has lost her character. 
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and has come here in hopes of getting work 
without one/' 

" And will she have a chance ?' asked Miss 
Barbara. 

" She may or she may not/* said Mr. Pen- 
dlebury ; " the other women don't make it very 
easy for that class. They soon find out why 
they have come down in the world, and they 
resent them getting into their work. It is not 
a question of morality, for they are indulgent 
enough among themselves. She may be seen 
in some of the factories for a day or two ; but 
they'll soon make her tired of that, and then 
shell be lost sight of again. In fact, such 
never come to any good, Barbara." 

" I wonder if the poor thing has anywhere 
to go for to-night ? Nobody was waiting for 
her," said Miss Pendlebury, with a sigh. For 
she had thought the face very sweet and 
earnest, though she had not been oblivious to 
that curious something about the lonely girl's 
air and dress on which the manufacturer had 
founded his shrewd remarks. If she could 
have believed that the stranger had a safe 
place to shelter in and honest hearts to 
counsel her, Miss Pendlebury felt that she 
could better have enjoyed her brother's luxu- 
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nous carriage and the restfulness of her kins- 
folks' preseuce. But Mr. Pendlebury felt no 
thorn in his cushion ; yet his sister thought 
he looked careful and perplexed. In fact, with 
all his forecasting, he had not looked forward 
to meeting Barbara like this. She ought to 
have been crying. She ought to have been 
speaking of her dear dead parent. He could 
not guess that she resolutely shut back her 
tears lest they might trouble these who could 
not enter into the full pang of her loss. Nor 
could he imagine that it was her enthusiastic 
devotion to her father's wishes and plans 
which prompted her quick interest in Perford 
and all appertaining to it. 

"Perford is indeed changed,'* she said 
again, as the carriage drove off. " What part 
is this ? I do not know it at all." 

Oh yes, you do," her brother answered, 

this is a vestige of an old district. This is 
Windmill Street." 

" Why, that is where old nurse went to live 
when she left us!" she exclaimed; "but it 
was a pleasant old street, with little front 
gardens, and green palings round them. There 
was a lovely laburnum in front of her window."' 

"I daresay that made a little firewood. 
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years ago," said Mr. Pendlebury drily. " The 
very lowest of the factory people live here 
now, because the houses are old and ruinous. 
They pay pretty high rents though, for no 
other place will tate them, and they must go 
somewhere. There are two families, at least, 
in each of these houses, besides odds and 
ends of single lodgers. I dare say these 
houses bring in at least twice as much rent as 
old nurse paid thirty years ago. The value 
of property hereabouts is double what it used 
to be.'* 

Miss Pendlebury said nothing, but bent 
forward to gaze upon the dismal scene. 
Much was uncertain in the darkness, for 
lighting did not seem to have improved in 
proportion to the population and property- 
value of Perford. She could discern the 
tumble-down little houses, with dim candles 
burning behind make-shift blinds hung awry. 
Once, a gin-palace threw a broad stream of 
light across the road, illuminating the carriage 
as it drove by, and revealing a little iron 
church, planted on a patch of stony ground 
hard by. Proper foot-paths there were none, 
and here and there the old raised foot-way 
was trodden quite level with the road. 
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The High Street was brighter. It boasted 
several gin-palaces, and two or three showy- 
tobacconists' shops, and a ' foreign confec- 
tioner's. A dark-looking drapery shop was 
still open, as well as two or three dingy 
general shops, with pictorial advertisements 
of the Police Neivs decorating their fronts. 
There were one or two large shops already 
closed. Perford Church abutted on the High 
Street, and the churchyard, with its avenue 
and flowery graves, had been a pretty sight in 
Miss Pendlebury's early days. In the dark- 
ness, she could not see the changes here, 
though she missed the avenue, which had been 
cut off from the high-road by the erection of a 
public mortuary. 

But, by the corner of the churchyard, Miss 
Pendlebury recognised the first token that this 
was really the Perford of her early remem- 
brances. This landmark was a wide, old- 
fashioned baker's shop, with small heavily- 
framed panes in its windows, and a great bowl 
of flowers set behind its loaves and flour-bags. 
There were one or two people in the shop ; 
but the carriage drove on too rapidly for Miss 
Pendlebury to catch a good sight of them, or 
to read the name above the door. 
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" So the Enticknapp's house still belongs to 
a baker/' she said. 

" In fact, the Enticknapp's are still there," 
answered Mr. Pendlebury. "The old man died 
long ago, but the widow keeps on the business, 
though she must be pretty well off. But some 
people are greedy of gain/' 

Miss Pendlebury leaned back in the car- 
riage. She did not look out again, till they 
had cleared the squalid by-ways, resonant 
with discordant voices wrangling in the front 
yards. Presently they drove along the broad 
smooth road which skirted Culstead Common, 
and in about a quarter of an hour she 
saw lamps burning before pleasant houses. 
Then Miss Pendlebury looked out again, 
and saw stained- glass hall-doors, illuminated 
from within, brilliantly lit family rooms with 
elegant shadows on the blinds, soft lights 
high up, keeping company with dozing child- 
ren in snug nurseries. Here and there 
curtains were left undrawn, revealing rich 
gilding and bright glass. Miss Pendlebury 
wondered if the owners had a sentimental idea 
that they would show their home-light to some 
wayfarer ? Is it a kindness or a mockery ? she 
thought. 
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"You see, if Perford is not improved, 
Culstead is/' observed Mr. Pendlebury. 
" The estate has been very carefully managed, 
so that the increase of building shall not 
detract from its natural beauty. No houses 
of a meaner sort are possible under the 
terms of the building leases which are 
granted." 

*' Here we are V cried Peter, springing 
up, as the carriage stopped. The hall door 
did not fly open before he rang the bell, and 
then it was opened by a very genteel maid- 
servant with an impassible face. The family 
stood back in the hall — Mrs. Pendlebury, 
her two daughters, and her son Gilbert, who, 
to his mother's great joy, had arrived home in 
the nick of time. 

" My darling Barbara !'* said the matron 
gushingly, politelj" kissing her sister-in-law on 
both cheeks, as she regularly kissed all the 
favourite enemies on her visiting list. 

"Dear, dear, and all the children are quite 
grown up !" said Aunt Barbara, turning about 
from one to another, and finally putting her 
two hands fondly on Peter's shoulders ; " and 
now that I see you in the light, my boy, you 
are the very image of what your father was 
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when he and I used to go nutting in Culstead. 
I suppose you have left off that?" she said to 
her brother. 

" Ah, I'm too old and busy now," he said. 

** But I'm not," she rejoined ; " so TU go with 
Peter as your representative." 

" I know all the good finds, aunt," said the 
boy. " But the girls will never come." 

" Then we'll go without them," said Aunt 
Barbara. 

Mrs. Pendlebury said to herself that her 
sister-in-law was very strange. She thought, 
like her husband, that, coming home after a 
death, it would have been proper to walk in 
solemnly, and sigh, and speak in whispers. 
What would the servant think to hear her 
talking of nutting? But certainly it would carry 
out the rumour of eccentricity which she herself 
had set on foot. 

"I will go with you to your room, dear 
Barbara," she said in tones of portentous 
sympathy. Mrs. Pendlebury had never known 
a grief which had touched ber to the quick, 
and therefore she knew nothing of the cheer- 
fulness and strength which come to us when we 
are quite beyond the consolations of the under- 
taker and the mourning warehouse. 
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*'Ah, my dear sister/* she sighed, sinking 
into an easy-chair beside the curtained bed- 
room window, "we have had a great loss, 
and it must have been a terrible blow to you.^ 

" Yes, it is," said Barbara Pendlebury, very 
quietly; "but my father felt it to be his 
great gain. Life had grown very painful to 
him of late, and he used to say, ' Whenever 
it is God's will, Barbara, I am, oh, so ready V 
He told me to give his love to all of you, and 
to give each of your children whatever they will 
choose themselves as a little personal reminis- 
cence of him, quite apart from their legacies. 
He told me all this long before he died, in 
case he had no time for last words, as he had 
not.'* 

Mrs. Pendlebury sat in silence. She knew 
no precedent for this course of conduct, although 
she had in her jewel-case about ten mourning 
rings which she never wore, in remembrance of 
as many relatives whom she had nearly for- 
gotten. She could not help wondering what 
her children would select, and she was glad to 
have this timely hint, that she might give 
them the benefit of her counsel. The darlings 
must have something which should really 
please them, as their dear grandpapa had in- 
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tended ; but at the same time she must take 
care that there was a sobriety and fitness about 
their choice, lest this queer aunt should re- 
member it to their disadvantage. 

"My dear Barbara," she said, with a 
sudden change of subject, which she thought 
fully justified by the gravity of its occasion, 
" how very white your hair is grown ! I 
have not one grey hair visible, and I have 
really — well, you understand — not done ver}'- 
much to it. We must look after you, Barbara. 
You have no right to be an old woman for a 
long time yet, my dear." 

Aunt Barbara laughed. " I can neither 
be older or younger than I am," she said; 
** and the sort of affection which suits me 
nowadays will not be repelled by white hair and 
a cap." 

Mrs. Pendlebury looked grave. What did 
she mean about affection ? " Ah, you are 
such a sensible woman, Barbara," she an- 
swered. " Many simpletons of your age would 
be still thinking of marrying — as you certainly 
might have done long ago, my dear, but for 
your filial devotion. But ah, my dear, mar- 
riage — even the happiest marriage — has its 
trials 1 As I said to your brother the cthsr 
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day, ' Among us, dear Barbara will find all the 
warmth and kmdliness of family life, without 
its cares and anxieties.' *' 

" But half the worth of any life is in its cares 
and atixieties,'' said Aunt Barbara ; *' and my 
attendance on my father had nothing to do 
with my single life. When I left England 
with him twenty years ago, I knew I should 
never marry.*' 

Mrs. Pendlebury felt something in her 
sister-in-law's manner which forbade any 
question, now or ever, on this subject. She 
had no romantic womanly longing for a love- 
story ; but it puzzled her to know what this 
could be, for no whisper of any love-making 
had hung about Barbara's youth. She could 
recall Barbara as a romping girl, and then as a 
merry maiden, full of energy and playfulness. 
She had sobered a little before she went abroad, 
but only as much as might have been accounted 
for by her father's failing health and her conse- 
quent increase of responsibility. In Mrs. Pendle- 
bury 's (remembrance of those days there was no 
other figure which could pair with Barbara's. 
*' But she will tell the girls all about it some 
day," she decided. " Old maids can seldom 
resist making beacons of their broken hearts/* 
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Supper was waiting in the well-appointed 
dining-room. It would have cheered Aunt 
Barbara's loneliness to have seen some of the 
old Worcester china and half-worn silver, 
which would have awakened mutual memories 
of the past. But Mrs. Pendlebury and her 
daughters had been hospitable after their own 
fashion. They had caused the newest service 
to be set out, and the elegant ^pergne. They 
could not think of treating Aunt Barbara with 
Jess consideration than they showed to those 
acquaintances whom they delighted to dazzle 
and outvie. With a sick heart-sinking, Aunt 
Barbara felt as if she was a stranger among 
strangers. 

"How did Paris look when you came 
through it, aunt ?" asked Fanny, the eldest girl. 
" I love Paris. I would go and live there to- 
morrow if I could." 

" It looked bright and gay, as usual," an- 
swered Miss Pendlebury. '* But I am not 
very fond of Paris. I am always haunted by 
the thought of the thousands of people who 
have struggled so terribly in the revolutions 
there, craving they scarcely knew what, and 
perishing in a miserable sense of failure." 

"Ah, poor Marie Antoinette 1" sighed 
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Emma. "I never tire of reading about her 
sorrows. Fanny gets bored, which I cannot 
understand, for the story is so beautiful, 
though so sad.'' 

*' It is sad enough, indeed," said Miss Pen- 
dlebury, ^' but I believe I think more of the 
thousands upon thousands of poor women who 
were bom to infinitely greater hardships than 
she ever endured for a day, and who sinned 
and suffered so terribly in their wild efibrts to 
clear a brighter path for the generation coming 
after them.'' 

'' Why, you do not mean to say you have 
any feeling for those awful wretches who 
rushed into the palace, and who took their 
knitting to watch for the tumbrils?" cried 
Fanny. " Horrid low creatures !" 

" They ought to have been all drowned in 
the Seine,'' said Gilbert ; " and I expect a 
great many of them met that fate, among the 
fluctuations of public opinion." 

" A great many ended in the mad-houses. 
But I do have feeling for them," said Aunt 
Barbara. " Does not Solomon say that * Op- 
pression driveth a wise man mad ?' Therefore 
what efiect was it likely to have on those 
whom it had kept so ignorant and degraded 
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that their only idea of justice was revenge ? 
Probably you have read all about the horrors 
of the French revolutions without reading of 
the horrible state of society which brought 
them forth r 

But Mr. Pendlebury interrupted, protesting 
that his children would have theb aunt with 
them long enough without wearying her 
with arguments on the night of her arrival. 
She was to take her supper, go off to bed, 
and get rest after her travellings and weari- 
ness. 

When she was left to herself for the night, 
Barbara Pendlebury surveyed her chamber 
with interest. It was full of luxuries and 
conveniences new to one so long accustomed 
to Pjrrenean simplicity. The foot fell softly 
and silently on the thick carpet. The toilet 
table was set out with bits of dainty china, of 
whose very use Barbara was ignorant, know- 
ing no cosmetic but cold water. She had a 
choice of chairs easy enough to entice her 
from bed itself. Everything on all sides re- 
minded her that she was in a rich man's house. 
Aunt Barbara sighed. She did not feel quite 
at home ; — amid all the hospitality and luxury 
she missed something. She was in an atmo- 
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sphere friendly to her, yet antagonistic to her 
real self. Her courage almost failed her, and 
then she smiled to recall how, in her young 
days, she had envied those who had braved 
even disgrace and death for what they deemed 
the right. Yet she remembered also, that even 
then, she had felt that those persecutors who 
spoke mildly and wept over the pains they 
were inflicting, must have been the hardest to 
encounter and resist. 

"And while I am mourning over fancied 
woes, and astonished that all life is not levelled 
to my feet/' she said to herself, "I wonder 
what has become of that poor young thing 
who travelled with me from the coast? I 
wonder often whether we ought to make some 
excuse to speak to strangers to whom we feel 
strongly drawn — about whom we feel an im- 
pression that they are in straits and quick- 
sands ; I think we should. I wish I had 
contrived to speak to that girl to-night. I 
believe my brother would say it was Quixotic. 
Well, never mind. Better tilt at a few wind- 
mills than leave one monster unchallenged. 
But I did not do it this time, nevertheless. I 
must pray to God that somebody else may do 
whatever I left undone. But I shall not have 
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any right even to that prayer unless I try to 
do my duty whenever I see it. And, oh ! to 
how much duty are we all blind and deaf! 
But at least we may honestly pray that God 
will lighten our eyes and open our ears, and I 
believe a sincere soul was never left with that 
prayer unanswered." 

Said Mrs. Pendlebury t(t her husband before 
they went to sleep that night, " I am afraid I 
was right in my intuition that poor dear 
Barbara is rather peculiar. Did you notice 
how ready she was to argue with the 
children at supper, and what a strange line 
she took ? And, oh dear I do you observe 
that actually your sister has no crape on her 
oresb r 




CHAPTER III. 



THE HEART OF A STRANGER. 




[OES anybody know what it is to feel 
absolutely alone? — ^unable to foresee 
where one is going, with nobody to 
expect one, and with nobody to whom one must 
report oneself? It is a dismal experience, 
which most of us can only partially appreciate; 
and the saddest part of it is, that the few who 
are called upon to understand it are generally 
those least fitted for it, — ^not the virtuous and 
heroic, who, however they might suffer, might 
be upheld by their inner consciousness of rec- 
titude and of unity with the strength of the 
universe, — but the weak and wavering, whose 
very unwariness in losing their place in life 
augurs ill for their success in finding another. 
The girl who had wandered by the sea-shore 
stood doubtfully at the gate of Perford railway 
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station. The porter had answered her in- 
quiries by saying that there were lodging 
places in the High Street. She peered into 
the darkness and trembled. She began to 
wish she had not formed such a sudden and 
untunely resolution. She might have waited 
a day or two, and made some sort of arrange- 
ments. She said to herself that such rashness 
was just like her — alas ! just like her ! She 
was no philosopher, poor thing, and could not 
reflect that if we have been rash to do evil, it 
may be weU if we can be rash in our attempts 
to be good, — ^that the deadly danger is when 
all the forces of our nature run downward. 
It might have been well if she could have 
guarded against the strange terrors that 
seemed crowding about her as she stood in 
the dismal street. But she could only have 
done so by exposing her new-born determina- 
tion to an atmosphere as deadly to such reso- 
lutions as black frost to a bud. She did not 
know that. If she had gone back to her 
fcimiliar haunts she would have fancied herself 
free to leave them whenever she wished, only 
the wish to do so would gradually have died 
away. No fetter is so binding as paralysis. 
Now she was terrified with an awful terror 
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which no innocent girl could have known. 
And in that terror lay her safety. 

She was not less scared when she reached 
the High Street, though it was lighter and 
more cheerful. Her knowledge of the world 
was of its black side, so that she shrank from 
risks which many a guileless woman would 
have encountered fearlessly. She could not 
feel indignant, but only utterly wretched, 
when she heard herself rudely misunderstood 
by the hangers-on at the tavern. Little angels 
had indeed opened the door of her hell, but 
only to reveal its horrors and the devils who 
were goading her soul. " God ! '' she cried, 
" if I am to be good, let me see a little good- 
ness." 

There was no help to be got from the 
gaudy young women who were flirting be- 
hind the tobacconists* counters, and there 
would be even less safety in seeking advice 
within the swinging doors of the public- 
houses. Suddenly she caught sight of the 
baker's shop beside the church. By this time 
a boy was rapidly putting up its shutters. 
But in the little oak desk-closet at the back of 
the shop, stood a young woman, not very much 
older than herself. Here was somebody re- 
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spectable, who might be also kind, or whose 
mere indifference was not- likely to be evil- 
thinking or suspicious. The poor wayfarer 
hastened in. Coming from the night air of 
spring, and chill as she was with weariness 
and fear, the warmth of the shop folded grate- 
fully round her. Through the old fashioned, 
green bUnds of the parlour behind it, she could 
see a white-capped old lady seated at needle- 
work. The maiden stepped from the desk, 
and stood before the stranger. She looked so 
tall, and strong, and kind, that the worn-out 
wanderer longed to throw herself on her neck 
like a tired child, and bid her do with her 
what she would. Bu^; that could not be. 
She could only timidly oxplain. 

''I have troubled you to ask if you can 
recommend me where to find a lodging for 
to-night ? I am quite a stranger here. Any 
quiet, safe place which will take me will suit 
me, and I shall thank you very much." 

The clear, blue eyes of the maiden she 
addressed, looked down very pitifully into 
her great black eyes, as she made this little 
speech. 

"It is a pity it is so late," the other 
answered her in a cheerful tone, which seemed 
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to her the sweetest music she had ever heard, 
it carried such assurance of succour. "But 
we must find some place for you. If you will 
rest on that chair for a moment, I will go in 
and consult with my mother/' 

The girl sat down on the proffered seat, 
almost overcome by the revulsion of feeling. 
surely, surely, this refreshing cup of kind- 
ness had never been offered to her lips only 
to be dashed away ! Yet even if so, its mere 
passing sweetness would give her courage to 
go on her way again. 

She watched the two speaking together in 
the inner room. She saw the girl put her hand 
on her mother's shoulder, as if coaxing her, 
and she saw the mother's upturned face, smiling 
fondly at her daughter while she seemed to 
reason with her. She watched and did not 
envy, as she had once envied the fondling 
between her pupils and their parents. She 
had no more share in this love than in that, 
still she felt that she was the better and safer 
for it, and that somehow its mere existence 
stood as a screen between her and the terrible 
world outside. 

Presently mother and daughter came out 
together. The old lady was' not so tall as her 
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daughter, but she had the same sunshiny face, 
and she said in a genial tone, which implied no 
painful doubt — 

" Thou art a very young thing to be going 
about the town for a home at this time of 
night. Now, the matter is, what dost thee 
want? If thou do not object to a coffee- 
house, I can recommend thee to one or two 
among my customers which I believe are kept 
as decorously as. hired rooms can be kept. 
But, however decent the landlords may be, 
they can only regulate their customers' con- 
duct, and hot their characters ; and I don't 
like sending a young woman to such places. 
But if thou wilt take a poor, clean room, 
where thou wilt be waited on by a good old 
woman, and will be as safe as at thine own 
mother's hearth, I think I can find thee such 
au one.'' 

" Oh, that is what I should like !" cried the 

stranger, "if such an one will take me in 

without any references !" They should know 

the worst at once ; she would drink no more 

of this wine of kindness until she knew that 

it Would be still extended to such as she was. 

The beneficent house-mother's face grew 

only kinder, though its smile died away. 
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for myself, and therefore I must be content to 
wait/' 

" Hans has won the appointment/' said Lois, 
glancing over the letter. *'That is why he 
writes. Well, I knew he would get it, but only 
certainty is certain, after all/' 

" Thou must hasten on with thy sewing and 
marking, Lois," observed her mother quietly ; 
" for Hans will be presently meeting with some 
great success, which he will call thee over to 
enjoy with him/' 

Lois came round the table and put her arms 
about her mother's neck " I wish we might 
live in England," she said. 

"Nay, child," answered Hannah Entick- 
napp. " From both sides of the house thou 
comest from those who counted as their home 
wherever they found their work ; and thy 
work is to be Hans Endberg's wife, and the 
guide and comfort of his household, be it 
where it may/' 

" I have no right to talk of my forefathers/* 
laughed Lois, anxious to put aside the shadow 
of future separation, " I who am neither Quaker 
nor Moravian/' 

"Thou art Lois Enticknapp," said the 
mother, calmly. "Doth a child need any 
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name but her own in her Father's house? 

What is Quaker? A nickname thrown at 

us by scoffers ; though let us be proud of the 

steadfast purity which has made it a title 

to be loved and trusted. What is Moravian ? 

A name derived from a place. These things 

serve their turn among men, but by one 

Spirit are we all baptized into one body, 

whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether 

we be bond or free. Thy father and I, we 

talked it over, and came to the conclusion 

that by the very heart of the faiths in which 

we had been reared, there should be no 

barrier of our erecting between thee and any 

of God's children. Thy father resolved to 

bring thee up inside no religious sect, but to 

teach thee to search always whence most 

light came to guide thee on thy path of 

duty. * God will never leave the world with* 

out His Witness,' said thy father, *but He 

may withdraw it from any church ; and if we 

have taught her to look for it there, there 

she may remain after it has departed. If 

liois is good,' said he, *the good of all our 

ways will cleave to her and descend through 

her, just as she will keep the household 

treasures we shall bequeath to her^ though I 
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hope she will destroy the rags and rubbis! 
' But, Jacob/ said I then, * there are no rags a 
rubbish in a well-ordered house.' ' Nay, Ha 
nah,' said he, * but there are some things whi 
will wear out speedily/ " 

"I have sent two nice rolls to M: 
Moffat's,'' said Lois, putting her lover's lett 
into her pocket, and cheerfully returning to t 
little affairs of common life. " I wonder he 
that poor girl is to-day. I promised to go ai 
see her as early as I can." 

" Thou mightest have asked her to coi 
here, Lois," observed the mother. 

" Oh, she is such a poor, bruised soul," sa 
Lois, pitifully. " She seems to me like a liti 
hurt animal ; and you know, mother, such \ 
one will not come when you call, but you mu 
go to it and pick it up." 

Hannah Enticknapp gently shook her hea 
Had the strange girl been a wild and loathsor 
outcast, such as good women of her own pc 
suasion had found in gaols and poor-hous< 
and had taught and clothed and restored 
their right mind, Hannah Enticknapp won 
not have shaken her head. But she hi 
noticed the graceful dress, the sensitive fax 
and the educated accent of the wanderer of tl 
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night before. She was suflGiciently attracted 
herself to feel quite sure that a natural attrac- 
tion mingled with her Lois's impulse towards 
good works. She had no fear for Lois; she 
could trust her as she might trust herself. 
But she did not like to think of her making 
fiiends with such as this girl might be. She 
was not quite sure that Lois would always 
stoop — ^as men suppose that angels stoop — over 
the sinner. She had a lurking conviction that 
her daughter would sit down at the sinner's 
side, or take her hand, and keep step with her 
on the upward path. And from one or two 
experiences in her own life, Hannah Entick- 
napp knew what that means, and how it wears 
the youth out of one's eyes and the bloom off 
one's cheek. 

"This girl is so near thine own age, and 
has so much about her that makes her fit for 
thine equal friend, that I doubt if I do well to 
leave her to thy charge, Lois," said the mother. 

"That is just why you should leave her to 
me !" said Lois. " She will feel that I have no 
right to be angry with her, if she has done 
^ong, but that I am bound to help her and 
comfort her, as I should like to be helped and 
comforted myself/' 

5 — % 
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" Lois, thou dost not know the evil whicli 
is in the world/' said the mother, almost 
severely. 

" Mother !" Lois exclaimed in utter astonisli- 
ment, " have I not gone with' Else to visit sid 
folks in the houses in Back Lane ? and have I 
not seen there the poor little ones who know no 
father, and their miserable mothers ; and when 
I have seen them pass the shop at night, 
smartly dressed and painted, do you think I' 
have not known what that means, mother? 
The Bible tells us what the world is, and 
you have never tried to blind my eyes, mjr 
mother." 

"And dost thou think that these poor 
women of whom thou speakest, and to whom 
thou hast spoken, have told thee all the 
truth, Lois?" asked her mother. "Nay, 
child, they cannot make their rooms fair for 
thee to enter, but thou knowest how they dust 
this and hide that. And so do they with the 
story of their lives. They show thee but the 
outside of the cup and platter; and though 
they canst not fail to see there the crack and 
the stain, yet thou canst not guess the awful- 
ness and misery within. Thou knowest of vice, 
my child, as they know of sickness who read of 
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it in books, and who walk through a hospital 
at noon on a gala-day." 

Lois stood thoughtful, with a curious 
strength and resolution growing in her face. 
But the last metaphor set free her thoughts. 
" Mother,'* she said, with a strong light kind- 
ling in her blue eyes — " mother, sickness was 
never cured by those who only read of it in 
books, and see it on holidays ; and sickness is 
the best type of sin. And if those poor 
women cannot show me the truth about them- 
selves, then they will be never the better till 
they meet somebody to whom they can show 
it. And if this girl is likely to do so to me, 
then I am the one to go to her." 

"Ah, Lois,'* said her mother, "many an one 
has tended the sick till he has died himself, not 
perhaps of the same disease, but of weariness 
and heart-failing." 

" You do not think me worthy of the work 
I would undertake," said Lois with a sigh, 
"just as we do not let babies and weak 
people be nurses and doctors. We don't 
hinder the grown up and the strong, for we 
know that if they do die at such a work they 
cannot do better, and that they will not have 
given their lives for naught. But then neither 
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can I be fit to become Hans Endberg's wi 
and a house-motber, who should be ready ai 
able for everything, or who else can be so?" 

There was silence. Hannah Enticknaj 
poured the tea into the heavy blue and whi 
cups. Presently Lois spoke again. 

"Mother, I have heard you blame Ha: 
Egede's mother-in-law for dissuading h 
daughter from his Greenland mission. Nc 
that we have seen how happy Gertrude Ege^ 
was in it, we see how wrong the mother wa 
But at the time she did it she must ha 
thought only of the white bears and t1 
treacherous natives, and the frost and tl 
horrible food. It was no wonder the moth 
held back her daughter.'' 

"Thou say est well that we may blan 
our own censure/' said the Quakeress, at 
sighed. 

"Still, she was wrong after all,*' observe 
Lois, sweetly. " But I do always hope that tl 
heart of Mary, the mother of Jesus, had coi 
sented wholly to His ways, or He must hai 
felt almost that He needed to ask her pardc 
for being crucified before her eyes." 

There was another silence. Then Hanna 
Enticknapp said — 
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"Thou shalt go to the stranger thyself, 
child. God did not give thee to me to keep 
for myself. He only lends us our children ; 
He does not give them to us till we return them 
to Him/' 

" I don't wonder you can scarcely trust me, 
mother," said Lois, gaily. " If it was any great 
work, you would do well to hold me back ; but 
this is such a little thing — ^nothing at all !" 

But Lois resolved that all her accustomed 

duties must be done before she paid her visit, 

and that they must be done with extra 

thoroughness. All the windows in the house 

must be set open to carry off the smell of the 

J^akery. The simplicity of Paul and Hannah 

Enticknapp's Moravian and Quaker training 

iad made it easy for them to keep life whole- 

^TxxG in working conditions. No covering of 

^^y kind had ever been put down on the deal 

^tiairs ; but Else's scouring kept them so pure 

"^at, as the English journeyman said, " one 

^ight eat one's dinner off them." There was 

^ot one nailed-down carpet or stuffy moreen 

^^rtain in the house. Else called them " dirt 

^aps," and shook out the squares of plain felt, 

^d washed the pretty dimities oftener than 

^Veu Lois thought necessary. 
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So Lois made her daily tonr of the honse, 
throwing up the windows, picking off stray 
pins and shreds, putting fresh water to the 
gathered flowers, helping Else with the beds, 
and peeping into the kitchen stores, taking 
counsel with her as to what needed replenish- 
ing. But all was done soon after ten o'clock^ 
and Lois was free to wend her way to Church 
Lane. 

'*I hope I have not been wilfid,'* she 
thought to hersel£ "Perhaps I have out- 
argued mother without being in the right. 
One needs to be a little frightened when one 
gets one's own way/* 





CHAPTER V. 

MUTUAL UNDERSTANDINGS. 

|HEN Barbara Pendlebury came down- 
stairs on the morning after her arrival, 
the moral atmosphere of the breakfast- 
room was not altogether genial. Mrs. Pendle- 
bury had nearly exhausted her nerve power in 
the effort of inducing her darling Gilbert to 
appear punctually at the morning meal, in- 
stead of sauntering in as was his wont, and 
calling for fresh relays of tea and toast when 
everybody had finished. Her exertions had 
°ot sweetened her temper to encounter Fanny's 
opposition to her wish that the remembrance 
^ be selected by her daughters should take 
*^e form of pearl-set onyx lockets, sober 
eiiough for mourning, but not unsuited for 
S^yer wear, and likely to meet the Quaker-like 
*^tes which she assigned to her sister-in-law. 
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But ranny set her heart on a diamond ring, 
and spoke undutifully ; and Emma wished for 
a cross, which her mother felt certain Aunt 
Barbara would condemn as popish. Nor had 
she yet been able to advise Gilbert, but she 
felt sure he would ask for time to consider, 
and that would give a chance for her counsel. 
"How beautiful everything outside looks 
this morning !" said Aunt Barbara as she took 
her seat. "It is so strange to see again the 
places of which I have only dreamed for the 
last twenty years. Is it not odd that our 
dreams do not seem able to shift their scenery? 
Friends whom I have first met among the 
Pyrenees, in my sleep have always walked 
with me, not over our southern plains, but 
across Culstead Common. I have heard other 
people say the same. A well-known public 
man once told me that all his American 
admirers and aristocratic English friends ap- 
peared in his dreams grouped in the poor 
little cottage where he was born and brought 
up. I wonder how far the rule holds? I 
wonder if a foundling, for instance, knowing 
nothing of the history of his first two or three 
years of existence, dreams in later life of sur- 
roundings which his waking memory cannot 
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recall ? That would be a strange testimony to 
the value of early impressions/' 

" It is hard to find out these things," said 
Mr. Pendlebury. "They don't lie in any- 
body's way of business. They don't lead to 
any practical end." 

" Oh, I think these things are most prac- 
tical," his sister rejoined. " I think the study 
of character, and of the forces building it up, 
is the most practical of all studies, and it 
includes a great many." 

" Ah, my dear Barbara," said Mrs. Pendle- 
bury, " after all, it is not for us to pry into 
mysteries. We must accept the world as we 
find it. And I am sure it is hard enough to 
deal with it so." 

" So hard, that I feel we must turn to the 
mysteries to make it easier,'^ answered Aunt 
Barbara. "I think it may be in the body 
politic as in the body physical — a little know- 
ledge of physiology may save a deal of tire- 
some quackery." 

V The dear children have been forming all 
sorts of plans for you, sister," said Mrs. Pen- 
dlebury, resolved to keep the conversation in 
her own grasp. " They have even been look- 
ing out for such a house as might suit you." 
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"And isn't it jolly to tliink that Park 
House is to be let just now/' said Fanny in 
a loud voice, which instantly silenced her 
mother. " I set my heart on pa going into 
it when the Prides first left it, but he made 
belief he could not afford it. A glorious 
place ! splendid rooms for dancing !" 

" I think my dancing days are over, Fanny,** 
said Aunt Barbara, quietly. But there was 
that in her tone which made the family feel, 
for the first time, that there was something 
not entirely admirable in the utter selfishness 
which had dictated Fanny's advice. 

" I dare say Barbara would prefer that old- 
fashioned house in East Culstead," said Mr. 
Pendlebury. "I mean the long, low house 
with the cedars in the garden. I think they 
call it the White Lodge." 

Fanny gave an impatient gesture. " There 
is no peace in that house for the singing in 
the Independent chapel," she said. "And 
nobody lives in East Culstead." 

"What is called East Culstead?" asked 
Miss Pendlebury. " For these divisions were 
unknown in my day." 

" The eastern side of the common is called 
East Culstead," answered Mr. Pendlebury. 
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" The houses are new, except the White Lodge 
and about three others/' 

*' It is the place where we do our shopping," 
said Fanny. " They have built first-class shops 
there — almost as good as London shops, except 
for the name of the thing/' 

" Don't you deal with the Perford shops ?" 
said the aunt. 

The girls shrieked with affected dismay. 
Mrs. Pendlebury explained that there was 
not a decent article to be had in Perford. 

" And who would go there if there were ?" 
asked Fanny in her saucjr way. 

" Nobody wants to see Perford nearer than 
from the ridge on the common," said Gilbert. 
*' There 'distance lends enchantment to the 
view,' and the chimneys and the cloud of 
smoke serve to finish off the picture." 

*'Do you attend business at the works, 

Gilbert?" asked his aunt. The question 

touched a sore point. Mr. Pendlebury wished 

his son to succeed him, but Gilbert desired to 

enter the army, and his mother seconded him. 

Between the divided ambitions, the young 

man wa9 doing nothing regularly, though he 

was twenty-two years of age. He muttered in 

reply that he went sometimes. And there 
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was an awkward pause. To relieve the em- 
barrassment, Aunt Barbara inquired, " And is 
this part of Culstead distinguished by any 
adjectite ?" 

" No/' said Mr. Pendlebury ; " we consider 
it Culstead proper, by virtue of the Manor 
House and its many other old mansions ; 
but it is sometimes called Old Culstead, and 
the church is always known as Old Culstead 
Church, to distinguish it from St. Andrew's 
Church, built about ten years ago at East 
Culstead.'' 

" I suppose the old church stands exactly as 
it did," said Aunt Barbara, "with its yew- 
trees about it, and the quaint almshouses just 
outside the graveyard wall ?" 

" Yes ; there is little change in that part,'' 
Mr. Pendlebury answered. " You remember 
that is the quarter where the old mansions 
are, and they remain the same. Not one new 
house has been built there." 

" And that is where Park House is. Aunt 
may have forgotten that," said Fanny, en- 
ticingly. 

" And, aunt, do you remember the suicide's 
grave outside the consecrated ground ?" asked 
Emma. "It must have been there in your 
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time. I wonder if you know more aboxit it 
than we do V 

" It was there, Emma/* Aunt Barhara re- 
plied ; " but it was ancient then, and I never 
heard any history of it." 

" Oh, I am sorry ! and yet I don^t know — 
I have made up many stories about it, and so 
I can still believe whichever I like/' 

" And perhaps the truth would not be very 
romantic, after all,'' said Gilbert. 

'* In the most common-place true tale of 
woe lies a depth which fancy never reaches," 
observed Aunt Barbara. 

" Oh, Aunt Barbara !" cried Emma, " I am 
sure we never hear true stories so sad or so 
striking as we get in fiction — at least, I never 
do/' 

"I think sometimes that we never hear 
fact except in fiction, paradox as that sounds," 
said Miss Pendlebury. " It is not every one 
who can tell a true story truly. Imagine one 
of Shakespere's tragedies related by a police 
reporter !" 

**How far we have wandered from poor 
Fanny's suggestion about Park House !" ob- 
served Mrs. Pendlebury. " But, as I tell the 
dear children, there is no need to be in a 
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hurry. I think they look upon their aunt as 
a rare bird whom they cannot feel safely in 
their possession till they have caged her. 
But I tell them she is on her native tree, and 
is not likely to fly away again/^ 

"Have you put the old house by the 
works to any new use, brother V Aunt Bar- 
bara asked, quietly. 

" No,'' he said, " it stands just as it did. 
I keep a person in charge of it, and the fur- 
niture in the upper rooms is stacked away 
and covered up. The dining-room is kept 
in order after a fashion ; but if I did not take 
my lunch there, and use the old bureau for my 
more private correspondence, the place would 
be practically useless.** 

Miserable hole !" said Mrs. Pendlebury. 
I am always persuading my husband to 
have it pulled down, since he says that, as it 
stands, it cannot be utilised for any business 
purposes." 

" I am glad that he has spared it," said Aunt 
Barbara, ** for that is where I wish to live." . 

Everybody at the breakfast table uttered 
exclamations of disgust, politely varied with 
declarations of utter incredulity, and assur- 
ances that Aunt Barbara would change her 
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mind when she saw the place in its present 
condition, Mr, Pendlebnry himself was the 
least dismayed at the idea. 

"I had always a weakness for the old 
house," he admitted, " and if father and you 
had gone abroad before I married, I should 
have liked to start in life there. In fact, I 
did wish to take up residence there when 
father went away, but the children were 
coming by that time, and Maria represented 
that it would be impracticable to bring them 
up in Perford. And I saw there was some 
force in her arguments/' 

"Indeed, I should think you did !" said 
his wife with a toss of her head. " And to 
talk about economy, too, as you talked. 
Economy ! Common decency costs twice as 
much in Perford as does elegant comfort in 
Culstead." Then catching the asperity of 
her own tone, she moderated it. "Dear 
Barbara will soon find out her mistake. She 
^vill presently see the curious involvements 
and necessities of English society.'* 

"Well, I must try the experiment,'* said 
Miss Pendlebnry, with cheerful conciliation. 
"It was my father's express wish, and is my 
owu earnest desire, A-ud I know you will all 

6 
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help me to carry it out. If, as you say, it 
impossible, you need not be afraid that I 
make it possible." 

" You can look over the old house whenev^^ 
you like," said her brother. " Looking at bt 
matter practically, I'm afraid you will find ^ 
terribly dirty." 

" I will go this morning. Won't some ^ 
the young people come with me ?" she ask^^ 
looking brightly round the circle. 

"I will," said Peter. 

" Should be most happy," said Gilbert, " b"^ 
I have a very particular appointment in Ea#^ 
Culstead. Can I do anything for you in th^ 
direction? Hate to seem as if I was ^ 
selfish." 

" Dear Gilbert !" pleaded his mother, '* you. 
aunt will quite understand all about it. Ncr 
body could imagine you selfish.'* 

" The girls can go at any rate," said thei: 
father. " It is their business to take interes' 
in anything concerning the future of thei] 
grandfather's family residence." 

" And I want to know what each of yoi: 
young people would like as a remembrance 
of your grandfather ?" observed Aunt Barbara. 
" I told your mother yesterday evening that he 
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expressly wished me to give you some personal 
present, as a keepsake from him." 

" I told the girls about his thoughtful kind- 
ness before you came down to breakfast," inter- 
posed Mrs. Pendlebury with a furtive glance 
at Fanny's sulky countenance, " and they said 
they would like a little time to consider — they 
cannot decide rashly on a gift to be surrounded 
by such sacred memories. Gilbert hears of it 
first from your own lips now, Barbara ; but I 
am sure he will feel the same.*' 

"And what will Peter like?" asked the 
aunt, turning to the lad with a smile, whose 
fondness was a pathetic reflection from affec- 
tions of long ago. 

"Oh!"— he blushed violently— "I should 

te a good microscope ; I have wanted one a 

ng while; but" — and the blue eyes looked 

ynih. boyish frankness — " will that be the 

it sort of thing?" 

' * Whatever you wish yourself your grand- 

ber wished to give you," reiterated Aunt 

'bara ; ** and I am sure he would have ap- 

ved highly of your choice." 

My daughters will be ready to join you 

shortly, sister," said Mrs. Pendlebury, 

g from the table and giving the girls a 

6—2 
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signal to do likewise. "We must have a 
little consultation about household matters, 
you understand/* she explained with an acid 
smile, " and then they will be at your service 
for the rest of the day." 

" Ma, is not this preposterous ?" cried Fanny, 
almost before they had closed the dining-room 
door, 

" Fanny, I believe it is your fault,** said her 
mother, severely. " If, before breakfast, you 
had met my wishes in a proper spirit, and your 
aunt had felt us to be all happy and harmo^ 
nious, I believe she could never have had the 
heart to shock us with this ridiculous idea ! 
That is why I hate discords. When once there 
is disunion, nobody knows what may enter." 

" Oh, nonsense, ma!" said Fanny, '*She is 
not the sort of woman to be put down by any 
of your flat-ironing processes. This would 
have come under any circumstances. And it 
is too bad ! We had looked forward with such 
delight to her coming." 

" And I hoped that she would join her 
influence with mine to persuade your papa 
about many little things," observed the 
mother, thinking on Grilbert's military ambi- 
tion. " She ^sed tp l?e womanly, I fe^l gure. 
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This comes of your poor grandpapa's strange 

wliim of employing her as his secretary. 

These are all new ways since my time, girls, 

wien the duties of wife and mother were 

thought enough for any woman.'' 

** But Aunt Bah is neither wife nor mother,*' 
said the impatient Fanny ; " yet I do know 
what you mean, ma, and it does stick the nasty 
old Works closer to us than ever when a woman 
of the family is to be connected with them. It 
does not matter so much what the men are ; 
though I should have liked Gilbert to get a com- 
mission, that we might have a brother in the 
army, and keep up with the Weston girls with 
their father, the late canon, and their uncle, 
the major. Now, the future everybody will 
see before us, is of our subsiding into odd old 
iJaaids, grubbing in a counting-house T' 

"Oh no, my love !" said Mrs. Pendlebury, 
**the case is quite bad enough without any 
^^caggeration. People don't think girls must 
resemble their maiden aunts, though it is quite 
natural they should look at their mothers to 
see what they may become in future life." 
And Mrs. Pendlebury looked down, and toyed 
With her rings, and paid herself an inward 
compliment. 

") 
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"And hers is quite slight mourning com- 
pared with ours/' Fanny began again. 

"It is very singular she should not have 
crape on all her dresses," said Mrs. Pendle- 
bury ; " She had none on the gown she 
travelled in, nor on that she is wearing to-day. 
But she must have one or two proper mourning 
dresses for formal occasions." 

" And I dare say she is one of those excel- 
lent women who save their best clothes till 
they are out of fashion," answered Fanny. 
" But I will let her know what is expected of 
her here." 

"Fanny," said Mrs. Pendlebury, "she 
is your papa^s sister, and you must not 
hurt her feelings. And eccentric people 
can be easily pleased by humouring their 
oddities." 

" I won't offend her, never fear," returned 
Fanny. "But before we indulge her in her 
queernesses, let us find out whether she means 
them, or makes them in a mistake. Because, 
if the latter, she is sure to get enlightened in 
time, and then she'll hate us for letting her 
make a fool of herself." And, without waiting 
to hear her mother's murmured expostulation 
about " her way of putting things so bluntly," 
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Fanny returned to the breakfiist-room and 
assailed her aunt, 

** We shall be ready for you in five minutes 
now, auntie/* she said. " I thought I would 
give you a little notice, in case you wish to 
change your dress before you. go out." 

" I think this one will do/' said Miss Pen- 
fflebury. 

"Oh! certainly, it is more than good 
enough for going about that horrible Perford, 
and over that dirty old house, aunt ; but then, 
you see, to get there, we must crosp the com- 
mon, and a few Culstead people do take walks 
at tliis hour, and the moment they see an elder 
lady with us they will infer that you are 
our expected aunt, just come in after our 
grandfather's funeral, and our being in 
deeper mourning than you are might puzzle 
them." 

" You allude to my having no crape on this 
^ress," said Aunt Barbara straightforwardly. 
'* I have no crape on any dress.'' 

"I dare say you did find it hard to get 
civilised things in your seclusion, poor dear 
auntie," observed Fanny sympathizingly. 

"I could have bought crape easily," an- 
swered Miss Pendlebury, " but I do not think 
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it is a civilised thing. I think it is a relic of 
barbaric dust and ashes." 

" But then, why do you wear mourning at 
all ?" asked Fanny, trying to speak as respect- 
fully as she could. 

" It seems natural and wise to give some 
outward sign that one has had a sorrow," re- 
plied her aunt ; " it secures one a little con- 
sideration and kindness among strangers, 
and explains traces of tears and sadness 
which might otherwise excite unpleasant 
attention/* 

" Yes, but the kind of mourning marks the 
degree of our respect for the dead," argued 
Fanny. "I think you have forgotten the 
feeling which exists in England about this sort 
of thing. The very poorest will sacrifice any 
thing to secure what they call a good funeral 
and decent mourning. Why, when our 
washerwoman's mother died in the workhouse, 
she spent four pounds in black clothes. And 
there were the Westons : it was notorious on 
what bad terms they had always lived with 
their grandfather, who was a horrid old bore, 
but you have no idea how careful they were 
about the burial and the mourning — they 
spent six or seven pounds on floral wreaths 
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and crosses alone, and the very scullery-maid 
liad one crape fold on her dress." 

"Your arguments are all in my favour, 
Fanny," said Aunt Barbara. " Of what value 
aie marks of respect that can be bought by 
the negligent and undutiful, and are likely to 
be in highest request among them as a cheap 
and ostentatious covering for their sins of 
omission? And, taken at its best, what a 
horrid sham is conventional mourning, meting 
itself out to a conventional appraisement of 
grief— so many folds of dinginess for some 
near relation, with whom we may have had 
nothing in common but blood, so slight ' com- 
pKmentary mourning^ for some friend who has 
heen the light of our life. If ever a pomp of 
woe is excusable, it is in those cases when 
the world does not prescribe it, and when it 
i^ght be an external protest against that 
follow - heartedness which talks of 'only a 
friend/ " 

"Well, I don't care,*' said Fanny, illogically. 
*'I only know that everybody feels it is their 
dui^ Lo get the best mourning they can afford, 
and they give a wide margin as to what they 
<^ afford. I remember our governess telling 
^ that her mourning for her mother cost her 
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as much as she could possibly save out o 
year's earnings/* 

"And that poor thing probably spent 
money because she feared to be thou 
guilty of paltry economy if she did not do sc5 
answered Miss Pendlebury. "Because bT 
knew the world would reckon not by wbfi 
she had, but by what she had not. It was - 
weakness, yet I can sympathise with it. Bui 
nobody who knows me can imagine that I 
could not afford the best mourning in the 
land ; and nobody who knew my father and 
me will believe that we did not love each 
other. So my conduct makes it a little easiei 
for those who cannot easily waste money ir 
many unserviceable and unbeautiful blaclb 
garments to dispense with them." 

"But I don't know that mourning is un 
beautiful/' observed Emma, who had enterec 
the room while her aunt was speaking. "I 
suits some people, and it makes everybodj 
interesting." 

" Then those, who, in the depth of theii 
sorrow, feel unable to think of new love anc 
sympathy, will not put it on till their grie 
begins to sofben," answered Aunt Barbara 
But she drew in her breath like one wh< 
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is struggling with an antagonist whom his 

'weapons will not touch, 

Panny had been reflecting on the whole 

"bearing of her aunt's ideas. The habit of 

looking into the rights and wrongs of things 
was a worry to one who liked to run swiftly 
and triumphantly down the smooth road of 
custom. But Aunt Barbara was a fact which 
must be made the best of, and Fanny began 
to see where something pleasing to herself 
might grow in this unpleasing and unlikely 
turning. Fanny had chafed at the restraints 
of the family mourning. She had enjoyed 
the handsome fresh dresses whose gloom and 
severity gave a novel piquancy to her own 
appearance. She had still more enjoyed 
getting rid of all her coloured dresses, even 
of some hardly worn, on the plea that their 
fashion would change. That was a move 
^hich secured the delightful prospect of an 
entirely new wardrobe when the season of 
fliouming should pass. The drawback to 
W pleasure had been the seclusion wherein 
W jet ornaments and her fascinating tout- 
ensemble could not be displayed to their best 
advantage. It struck her that Aunt Barbara's 
views might relax such retirement. 
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"I always did think it rather foolish "* 
shut one's self up because there has been 
death," she remarked. "Surely it is jug 
then one needs a little society and amuse 
ment to cheer one up ! Don't you think 8( 
Aunt Barbara ?" 

"I think one should do whatever chee: 
one, and go wherever one is cheered,'' sa 
Miss Pendlebury, "Q-rief is not a virti 
to be cherished, but a wound to be heale 
Only real sorrow — especially if healthy — t] 
sorrow of a sound mind and a lovii 
heart, will probably be more soothed 1 
retirement and a quiet round of duty th; 
by mingling with acquaintances or goii 
sight-seeing." 

" But if one cannot feel the real thing, 5 
feels one ought to do so, should o 
make-believe, and act as if one didP" ask 
Fanny. 

" No," said Miss Pemllebury. " All ' mal 
believe' is bad. Let us be sincere at a 
cost, and then if we are in the wrong 
punishment will fall in the right place. Ai 
as I said before, grief is not a virtue ; so w 
pretend it ? Beal sorrow cannot come v€ 
often in one life." 
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"Oh, can you say so!" exclaimed Emma. 
** Think of any life you know. Even think 
of your own, and you are still young. Aunt 
Barbara, and have been fortunate/' 

"My mother, your grandmother,^ died when 
she was a young woman and I was a little 
child," said Miss Pendlebury. "And that 
viras an untold loss, but it was not a real 
sorrow, for that I was not old enough to feel. 
I eried for my mamma, when I missed her, 
for weeks and months; but I had intervals 
when I enjoyed my toys and the garden as 
natieh as ever." 

" And dear grandpapa ?'* said Emma. *' I 
am sure that is a real sorrow." 

Tears came to Aunt Barbara's eyes. " It 

is a real sorrow," she said, " but there is no 

anguish in it. My father had finished a 

long and useful life ; he had sat down to wait 

for death. Sis loss is natural. It is neither 

a blow nor a wrench ; but the falling of the 

ripe fruit in the harvest season. We have 

only to bear his memory in our hearts and to 

follow on behind him. It is the way that 

God has appointed.'' 

"But aU death is by the wiU of God," 
wljisnered JJmma somewhat awed. 
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" All death is by God's permission/' sai 
Miss Pendlebury; " yet you cannot say ^^ 
will of God is done when a man is murdered^ 
or dies of some accident or illness which we 
can see was brought about by human care- 
lessness or wickedness. And all death out of 
season must come by somebody's breaking 
of some law of God, though it may be a law 
not yet known to any of us, and only to be 
found by much seeking. And that is why I 
think it is quite natural that in parents* sorrow 
for dead children there should be an anguish 
and a bitterness unknown to the sorrow of 
children for departed parents. That pang is 
God's finger, writing, * Search into the cause 
of this thing, for this is not My pleasure.'" 

" Then you think that one may be as happy 
as one can, though one has had a loss such as 
ours?" said Fanny after a moment's pause, 
letting the solemnity of the subject pass her, 
as the night wind passes over a stone. " You 
see we did not even know dear grandpapa/' 

" Be as happy as you can," assented Aunt 
Barbara; "go wherever you feel you will be 
happy, and think only of the dead as of some- 
body who may see where you go, and will be 
quite satisfied if you are good and do good." 
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" I suppose grandpapa's funeral was quite 
simple," said Emma; "and did you put up 
j^st a white cross to mark his grave P I love 
a cross for a tombstone— especially a Runic 
cross." 

"No tombstone is put up at all," replied 
Miss Pendlebury ; " he wished his grave to be 
made level with the ground. The turf will be 
green over it by this time. I wanted the 
place to have a memorial of him, not of the 
death of his poor worn-out body, but of him- 
self, when he was conaparatively well, and 
merry, and busy. So I have leffc orders that 
a little drinking fountain shall be built over 
a delicious spring in his favourite lane, and 
that a bench shall be put up on a mountain 
ridge whence one sees a glorious view of the 
valleys. And both are to be inscribed with his 
name. I suppose that's a weakness ; but I like 
to think of the thirsty and weary travellers re- 
peating it, and wondering over it, and linking 
it with their refreshment and rest.'* 

" Dear me I*' said Fanny with ill-aflFected 
interest. " But it is time for us to start if we 
intend to explore Perford to-day. And oh ! 
Emma,'* she said as the two sisters went off 
together to dress, " we must tell mamma that 
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if we are to please aunt by humouring Toter 
eccentricities, then we must begin to receive 
our friends again ; and I think we can woxi 
the oracle so as to put in an appearance at tlie 
Prides* next croquet match. Won't that t^ 

jolly r 




CHAPTEI^ VI. 



PLEBEIAN PRIDE. 




HE strong English air rushed at Miss 
Pendlebury like a boisterous old 
friend. The girls exclaimed against.it, 
and said they hated walking out on such rough 
days, because the wind ruffled their hair and 
took the curl from their feathers. But they 
did not accept their aunt's proposal that they 
should return, and leave her and Peter to 
pursue their walk alone. 

Vivid as were Aunt Barbara's remem- 
brances of all the past, there was scarcely a 
tush or bend of the road which did not recall 
something which had faded from her mind. 
Under that oak, on one fine summer day five- 
and-twenty years ago, had gathered a joyful 
little party, not one of whom she was likely to 
We again in this lifeo She remembered who 

7 
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had repeated the old saying about gorse, poLo 
ing to the great bush on the ridge, then as no^ 
putting forth a new golden glory. To her ear' 
long-hushed voices mingled with the heedless 
chatter of her companions, who were telling 
her of the occupants of the houses they passed, 
and freely criticising their characters and es- 
tablishments. 

"That is the Prides' new place," said 
Fanny, indicating a great house shining with 
Eoss-shire granite, and with palings gilded at 
every possible point. " They came from the 
house where I wanted you to live. It got too 
small and quiet for their grandeur, and Mr, 
Pride built this, and they have been here about 
six months. They are the richest people in 
Culstead, and Mr. Pride aspires to have every- 
thing in the style of a nobleman : and there is 
such a ridiculous discrepancy between him and 
his surroundings, that I don't wonder the 
people nickname him * Plebeian Pride.' " 

" Surely I know the name !" said Auni 
Barbara. " Are these the Prides who once 
kept a mercer's shop in Perford, and who, 1 
heard, had removed their business to London, 
and had made a mint of money ?" 

"The same," Fanny answered. *'Mr 
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^ride speculated largely in house property 
and mining shares, and everything he touches 
turns to gold. He is quite a common sort 
of man, and they do say that Mrs. Pride was 
maid-of-all-work at the shop where he first 
served behind the counter. People were very 
shy of them when they first came up here ; 
but he set his heart on pushing into society, 
and got a fine carnage for her, and sent her 
about everywhere. A story runs, that when 
she called on Lady Louisa Wyvern, and sent 
tip her card, her ladyship sent it down again 
with the message that she alwaj^s dealt with 
Howell and James, as if she thought her 
visitor was touting for custom.'* 

"By which wilful misconstruction, if the 
story be true, her ladyship showed herself 
Tttiore ignorant and vulgar than poor Mrs. 
fride could possibly be," observed Miss 
Pendlebury. 

''They say that Mr. Pride raged terribly, 
and swore that he would bring down the im- 
pudence of the cursed aristocracy, for if they 
would not come to his entertainments, they 
should have to miss the best entertainments in 
the county," related Fanny, with infinite gusto. 
" But very few of them do so ; though, as for 

7—% 
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Lady Louisa, she soon came round, for she 
wanted old Pride's influence in his borough to 
get her brother. Lord Eoffe, returned for Par- 
liament ; so she made up to the family most 
affably, and everybody made believe to forget 
everything for mutual convenience. And, of 
course, the young Prides are quite present- 
able/' 

" Poor Mrs. Pride !" sighed Aunt Barbara. 

" Why ! do you know about her ?" asked 
both the girls in astonishment. 

"I only wondered how she feels,** said 
Aunt Barbara. 

" Oh, she is called an invalid — nerves dis- 
ordered, and so forth,'' confided Fanny; 
'* but the truth is, she drinks. You may go 
to their parties twenty times, and only see her 
once, and then she sits still, and says nothing. 
She is rather a fine-looking woman, but an 
awful wreck. Kate, the daughter, takes after 
her." 

" I like Mrs. Pride, and don't believe half 
the gossip about her," said Peter. "She 
used to call me into their garden as I went 
by to school, and give me plums and cherries. 
But I have not seen her now for a Ipng time/' 
be addedf 
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*' Hush ! here is Kate Pride herself," said 
Fanny, as a lady on horseback turned the 
coxner, and rode slowly towards them, fol- 
lovred by her groom. She was a handsome 
girl, but her face looked angry and dissatisfied, 
and she rode listlessly and did not seem to see 
thera till she had nearly passed them, when 
she reined in her horse and stooped to shake 
hands. Her words were pleasant, but her 
tone was mocking, and matched the expression 
of her countenance. 

"I know it is not etiquette to introduce 

people in the public road," said Fanny, who 

spoke with a gushing civility, " but you have 

Heard so much of our Aunt Barbara that you 

will scarcely need an introduction." . 

•"I don't care a straw for etiquette," an- 
swered Miss Pride ; " but I don't know that 
I have heard you speak much of your Aunt 
Barbara, though probably she has heard all 
about us, since you have just passed our 
house." 

" Aunt was admiring it," said Fanny, daunt- 
lessly. 

"You need not tell fibs to please me,*' re- 
turned Miss Pride. " I don't admire it my- 
self." 
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^ What a terrible cieatine you are r giggled 
Fanny. *' You neTer can refrain from soring 
your wit/' 

"Was that witr" asked Miss Pride. 
'•'Then everybody can be witty if they 
like, for most people are disagreeable by 
nature." 

" What a character you are '/' said Fanny. 
'* I believe you and Aunt Barbara will be a 
pair of dear firiends, for you are both so 
original." 

"We don't wear ready-made ideas, you 
mean/* answered Miss Pride; *'but we may 
follow different fashions for all that/' and she 
flashed a keen glance at Miss Pendlebury, while 
the hard lines of her month slightly relaxed. 

" And is Captain Jack really gone ?" asked 
Fanny. 

"Jack is really gone/' replied the young 
lady, patting her horse, who reared at the 
moment and made the group retreat. It 
seemed to alarm Emma Pendlebury, for her 
face turned crimson. "And Peter," Miss 
Pride went on, " how are you ? Mother was 
talking of you this morning. Won't you send 
her your love ? Be a good boy, and keep un- 
spoiled as long as you can. Good-bye." And 
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she rode off at a brisker pace, without one 
backward glance. 

" That girl might have been married over 
and over again," said Fanny to Aunt Barbara 
as they resumed their walk. " It is said that 
Lord Koffe proposed to her. He was at the 
house a great deal. He is poor, and in great 
debt and diflBculty, and the fortune she will 
have would have been an advantage to liis 
yank. They say she told him she did not 
think his title worth the buying. Her father was 
very angry with her, and since then they have 
never been seen together out-of-doors. The 
poor old gentleman looked to her to carry out 
the ambition of his life, and she seems bent on 
disappointing him. It is to be hoped that his 
son will marry some woman who will be equal 
to the requirements of the family fortune. It 

• 

^ so [strange to be at entertainments where 
oiie lady of the house never appears, and the 
<>ther seems anxious to repudiate all interest 
in the affair." . 

"Is this captain whom you inquired about the 
son of whom you speak V asked Aunt Barbara. 

" Yes ; he is the only son, and a handsome, 
dashing fellow. His father was delighted at 
bis going into the army, and gives him the 
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most liberal allowances. It was his examp^ 
which fired our Gilbert with military ardou 
But papa sees things rather differently frot^"^ 
Mr. Pride." 

" What is young Pride like in character ?' 
asked Aunt Barbara, having her own in- 
tuitions as to the sort of ideal likely to be set 
up by her nephew Gilbert. 

" Oh, delightful ! — most interesting ! but so 
wild, Tm afraid," said Emma. 

" Then I hope he is no friend of Gilbert's or 
yours, my dear," observed Aunt Barbara quietly. 

" Oh, we must not be too severe," pleaded 
Emma. " He will grow steadier if he marries : 
and men who have been a little wild make 
the best husbands, because they know how to 
appreciate good women." 

"And what good woman would want an 
appreciation paid for by the degradation of 
other women ? — for that is always involved in 
what is called ' wildness,' " said Aunt Barbara. 
"And to what would such appreciation 
amount ? Merely to a belief that the wife is 
what she is because she was born in a rank 
of life guarded from temptation." 

" Mamma says we have no right to think 
about these things," said Emma demurely. 
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•* Some people have that opinion," Aunt 
Barbara answered. " But from your own 
"^ords it is evident that you do think about 
them, only you do not think aright." And 
the two walked on in silence till they were 
again overtaken by Fanny and Peter, who had 
lingered a little behind. They were quite near 
Perford now, when a large notice-board erected 
on the edge of the common caught their eyes, 
and they paused to read it. 

*' Site of Proposed Sewage Manure Works," 
repeated Aunt Barbara. " Oh, what a pity !" 
she cried, looking round on the billowy grass, 
^ith its crests of golden-blooming gorse glow- 
ing in the fickle spring sunshine as if there was 
i^o such thing as desolation or destruction in 
the world. 

" Yes, it always seems a pity, doesn't it ?" 

said Fanny. " But we can't see this part ot 

the common from Culstead. You have no 

idea how the road dips. The worst that the 

change can do to us is to give another tall 

chimney to the distant view. You can 

notice, looking back from this point, that 

your eye cannot travel beyond that ridge 

above us. This bit of the common belongs, 

^ all senses, to Perford, and I don't suppose 



^ 
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the Perford folk have such a sense of beanty 
that they will not prefer the manure works, 
if they bring some more wages to their empty 
pockets. Not that they are at all averse to get 
up a sentimental grievance to thwart their 
betters ; but I don't think they will do so just 
now, for there is a great deal of distress in the 
town, and most of the factories are only working 
half-time." 

*' How is it that you know so much as this 
about business, Fanny ?" asked her aunt. 

" Because papa makes the hard times an ex- 
cuse for begrudging us any little extra we want,'' 
pouted Fanny. " I have been teasing him for 
riding horses for the last six months, and he has 
not given in yet." 

"My dear girls," said Aunt Barbara very 
quietly, and with a bright pink flush on her 
cheeks which made her look quite young, 
"I don't like to begin to preach to you, 
because we have not yet had time to make 
friends. But it strikes me that you are 
taking up life by the wrong end, so that 
everything therein may be spoiled. You a e 
young and healthy and rich, and the pro- 
blems and agonies of life are not forced upon 
you, and you seem to forget that you are not 
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therefore absolved from reflecting on the 
oue and sharing in the other. Tou thrive on 
Perford's prosperity; you should bear your 
part in Perford's adversity, and so far from 
grudging that your father thinks it unwise to 
choose this time for granting you new luxuries, 
you should be ready to give up some of those 
you have, that you may keep fellowship with 
those who are losing their usual comforts and 
liecessaries." 

"All the factory people are improvident,'* 
said Fanny, ignoring the spirit of the little 
lecture. " When they get high wages they do 
i^ot save/' 

"I know they are rather thriftless,'* Miss 

l^endlebury replied. " But I don't think we 

have the best right to cast stones at them for 

that. Tou two girls together doubtless spend 

xJttuch more on your dress than suffices to keep 

iiiany a working man's family in Perford." 

"Oh, of course, it it absurd to expect us 
to enter into their little peddling economies," 
said Fanny, choosing to misunderstand her 
aunt's remark. " But I am sure it is their 
own fault that they are always in such misery, 
hi a little village where we sometimes spend a 
^eek in summer time the labourers don't get 
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half the wages pa pays in Perford, and yet theii 
homes seem quite comfortable and their child 
ren nice and pretty." 

"You forget that income does not alwayi 
represent the same thing," said Aunt Barbara 
" I knew something of village life in Englanc 
twenty years ago, and I suppose it has changec 
less than anything else in this busy country 
And I know clean and roomy cottages wen 
to be had for half the rent which your fathei 
tells me is now paid for a single filthy roon 
in Perford. And I know the labourers on the 
squire's land received a gallon of milk a daj 
for their home use; and I know they grevs 
all their fruit and vegetables in their owi 
gardens, and had a little over to supply th( 
village shop and inn; and they could kee] 
fowls, and generally a pig. And in tb 
village which I knew best, as I suspect ii 
many others, there was one family of superio 
position to every six or seven of the poore 
families. And so the squire's maiden siste: 
paid for the schooling of the fatherlesi 
children ; and the squire's mother gave tb 
old rheumatic folk' the reversion of he 
woollen shawls and socks; and the parsoi 
got the crippled boy placed as pupil-teacha 
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in the school ; and the mistress of the shop 
looked after all the likely girls, and recom- 
mended them into domestic training under 
good old servants. And though there was 
rather a dearth of amusements, cricket matches 
and quoits cost nothing, and the parson sent 
round his newspapers, and there were always 
the gardens to potter over, and the choir 
met once a week all the year round, and the 
glee-club in the school-room in the winter- 
time." 

"What an Eden of a Sleepy Hollow!" 
scoffed Fanny. " But we can't make Perford 
into such a Paradise, and, thank goodness, we 
cannot be the squire's maiden sisters." 

*'But why should not you be as closely 
^sociated with your father's workpeople ^as a 
Squire's daughters are with his tenants and 
labourers ?" persisted Aunt Barbara, '* Why 
should not you know them, and know how to 
help them, as friends can help each other?" 
But as she said the last words Miss Pendlebury 
felt in her heart that her nieces knew nothing 
of that friendship which is loving service, but 
gave its name to a barren association for mutual 
polite persecution. 

They wer^ in the hear^ of Perford by this 
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time, and within sight of the gates of Pendle 
bury's Works. Suddenly a crowd rushed oil 
— a crowd silent with that peculiar hush whic- 
always means strong excitement. Something 
was carried in the midst of it, 

" It's an accident !'' cried Emma, tumin| 
to flee. " Come back, come back ! the; 
will have to bring it this way towards th* 
hospital." 

" Your father !" gasped Aunt Barbara. 

" Oh, he's all right," said Fanny, promptly 
"it's only one of the men; it's always happening 
I must go after Emma," she added, and Emm{ 
had already retreated far up the hilly street. 

Aunt Barbara and Peter stood aside in i 
narrow turning to let the crowd pass by 
Down that turning one could see the grea 
elms waving over the black palings of Perfon 
Churchyard. And down that turning, walking 
swiftly in the very middle of the road, came 5 
tall girl, wearing a long purple cloak and a clos( 
bonnet. Her blue eyes were set wide, an( 
seemed without cognizance. Her mantle blev 
round her unclasped, and showed her unglovec 
hands clenched upon each other. She did nol 
notice the foremost stragglers of the crowd, anc 
she would have walked straight on, and come 
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fsLoe to face with its terrible secret, had not 
Mliss Pendlebury instinctively stopped her, 
sajing, " Wait ! there has been some dreadful 
accident at the Works." 

Prom gracious habit the white lips parted 
in a sweet smile, even before full comprehension 
struggled into the blue eyes. The girl looked 
round with a start. In leaving Mrs. Moffat's 
kouse to return home, though it was a path she 
Ixad trodden nearly every day of her short life, 
Ljois Enticknapp had actually turned the wrong 
way. 





CHAPTER VII. 



A PROMISE. 




HE two women and Peter waited si 
by side till the crowd passed. Th^^^ 
Peter followed in its rear to inqui^^ 
what the accident was. He came back, lool^'^ 
ing grave. 

"It's one of our head men, and his rigli-* 
arm is crushed," he said. "I know th^ 
machine which did it," he added, " and whei:^ 
IVe watched it, I've wondered that sucl^- 
things do not happen every day.'* 

"Did you hear his name?" asked Aunt> 
Barbara. " I wonder if he has a wife, ancL 
who will tell her about it ?" 

" I think I have met him walking with a 
woman and little children," Peter answered. 
" His name is William Summers, but I don't 
know where he lives. 



» 
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** Summers !" exclaimed Lois Enticknapp. 
Oh, poor things ! Here is more trouble for 
cm, and she is ill and away." 
Miss Pendlebury turned to the speaker, 
lere seemed something familiar in the fresh 
young face — afresh even in the paleness which 
^ad swept across its roses. "I have only 
yesterday come to Perford after twenty years' 
•sence/* she said, "and when I went away 
>u could not have been at all like what you 
^vre now, and yet I seem to know you." 
" I am Lois Enticknapp,'* said the girl. 
" Then you are a good man's daughter, and 
you have his eyes," responded Aunt Barbara 
Warmly. " But we shall have plenty of time 
to be civil to each other. Can we do any- 
thing for this poor man or his family ?" 

" The ailing wife and the little ones are at 
the seaside," said Lois. "I know their 
address, but I suppose I should go on to 
the hospital and learn the exact best and 
Worst of everything before I telegraph." 

"May I go with you?" asked Aunt 

Barbara. "I am Miss Pendlebury of the 

Works, so I have a personal interest in 

tlus." 

"Miss Pendlebury!" echoed Lois, with a 

8 
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flash of pleasure which suddenly faded I 
into the strange and troubled preoccupa 
which seemed to beset her. " I have hear( 
much of you. My mother has so often wis 
that you were here." 

" I shall not go away again," said A 
Barbara, as they walked down the streel 
gether. "I want to spend the remaindi 
my days among our own people ; and i 
what I know of the way of life of your he 
Miss Enticknapp, I expect that nobody 
be better able to make me acquainted with 
place and its inhabitants than yourself." 

"One cannot help knowing a great 
when one lives in one place as long as we '. 
lived here/' answered Lois ; " and yet i 
must be much going on close beside i 
which we never dream.'* 

The hospital door had closed behind 
wounded man, to keep back the unneces 
and inquisitive crowd. Miss Pendlebi 
name might have served as a passpori 
her party, but Lois's presence made its : 
tion superfluous. The old door-porter 1 
her nearly as well as he knew the h< 
surgeon ; and a nurse, at that moment c 
ing the hall, came forward and explained 
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F they could wait till the sufferer was in bed 
xid cared for, she thought it was possible he 
aight be permitted tp. give Miss Enticknapp 
lis own message for his wife. 

The place was unutterably dismal and 
lesolate, but the old porter evidently wished 
to be as civil as he could, for he hobbled 
ibout and unlocked a side door, and made a 
few little arrangements in an inner chamber 
before he invited them to enter and take a 
seat. Had Miss Pendlebury known more of 
Lois Enticknapp, she would have been struck 
by the singular chill of her manner. As it was, 
she thought it out was of harmony with her 
sweet solicitous face, and remarkably different 
from the cordiality which she recalled as a 
characteristic of Jacob and his Quaker wife. 
Lois did not seem even to notice the seat 
which the old man placed for her beside Aunt 
Barbara and Peter, but walked down the room 
and took up her station at the window, over- 
looking a little bare yard, where one or two 
convalescent patients were feebly sauntering 
bo and fro. 

It was a gruesome chamber, not intended 
for a waitiug-room, but used as a storing- 
place for surgical and invalid appliances, and 
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garnished with bundles of crutches and heaps 
of leg-rests and the like. The old porter did 
not think it a bad place : it was evidently his 
own retreat on leisure afternoons, for his 
spectacles and a newspaper lay on a little 
deal sideboard. He seemed by no means 
unwilling to draw attention to its dismal fur- 
niture, for he counted over the crutches and 
rubbed up a steel spinal support. Miss 
Pendlebury's quick eye detected the absence 
of an article to which she had grown sadly 
accustomed during her father's long illness. 
She thought there might be some newer sub- 
stitute which she did not recognise, so she 
inquired, with the interest of a practical 
nurse, " What kind of bed-rest do you use in 
this hospital ?'' 

The old man shook his head. " We don't 
have no such luxuries here," he said. " We's 
very poor for the work we has to do. And, 
somehow, the regular sick cases don't seem to 
linger out so long as they did in the big place 
where I was ward-porter when I was young. 
Mayhap the people hereabout are kinder more 
worn out before they down-right sickens. 
Well, we does our best for them, and it's a 
sight better than they could get in their own 
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Homes, though that ain't a-saying much, if 
y<:iu knowed 'em/' 

"What clergymen or ministers visit the 
E>1 ace ?" asked Aunt Barbara. 

The old man gave a short chuckle. He 

fes^emed to have a certain grim and ghoulish 

1^ ximour. " Anybody's own minister can 

Ciome, in course," he replied ; " but in a 

S^^neral way, we don't keep ministers of our 

^^"vyn in here. There's one dissenting chap as 

^omes oftenest, as looks as if he'd see'd a 

^eal o' trouble of his own, and he picks up 

"^vith other folk, besides whoever he comes to. 

Our old wicar were werry good — any extras 

tkc'd see perwided, and beautiful fine old linen 

*^« aUays sent, and he were a wise man about 

"finessing little bits o' wills, and giving good 

advice to them as was left behind. That was 

"the sort o' work he could do — ^they say he 

Wasn't muchly much of a preacher. That's 

the new wicar's turn — he's asked all over the 

country to give 'em charity sermons, 'cause he 

gets the money out of 'em, an' he comes in 

here for half an hour sharp, and puts up a 

real stirring discourse, and asks 'em each right 

out about their souls. He's werry busy just 

^ow, working with the London Committee 
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for reconciling two parties as has fallen out 
in Chinee, He gets real awful-like letters 
from his son, who's in the Chinee trade. Our 
doctor says, says he, ' I hope he isn't in the 
opium traffic,' says he ; * and d ye think we'd 
be more interestin' to him. Bob, if we all put 
on pigtails?' Doctor's a queer one. Some 
say he don't believe in God, but I've always 
found him a very fair-actin' gentleman. An' 
there's the nurse a-callin' ye now. Miss En- 
ticknapp. That's a good one," added the old 
man, as the girl went off with her quick light 
step, but without one glance at Miss Pendle- 
bury or Peter. " She's one of our staff, one 
may say, 'cept that she gets nothing for it, but 
rather pays for the privilege. None of us minds 
what favours we ask of her — we kinder think 
it's her business to do our little jobs. Says I 
to our doctor once, says I, not asking what he 
thought on't, but just suggesting as one may 
say, * If there ain't no Grod, doctor,' says I, * I 
can't make out where Miss Lois comes from.' 
And he turned and looked at me, did the 
doctor, an' answered never a word." 

Lois was not long gone. She came back 
almost her usual self 

" They say it will be a long case, anyhow," 
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&Tn.e said, " and it may turn out badly. A few 

ti^cDurs will decide that. The wife is to be sent 

Tot : he has told me what I am to say. Now 

t must look up the time-table, and find what 

tx'ain it will be best for her to catch. And I 

tlziink I had better go round to their house, 

a»Tid see who is taking care of it, and if any- 

tlaing there needs doing." 

" I came down to Perford to look over the 

liouse by our Works," explained Miss Pendle- 

l^iirj. " I mean to live there. I think I shall 

go there now, and I shall stay there some 

time. Will you look in there on your return, 

and tell me if I can do anything to help these 

poor people ?" 

" Certainly I will do that," said Lois, with 
that strange restraint suddenly returning upon 
W, as she went off alone. 

The house by the Works was dreary enough 
to the eye of a stranger, and seemed doubly 
dreary to her who remembered it neat and 
cared for. It was not absolutely dirty. The 
steps were only grey, the brass fittings of the 
door merely dim. The hall-chairs were out 
of repair. A row of empty flower-pots stood 
ou the ledge of the staircase-window, whence 
one got a view of the overrun garden, where 
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a laburnum and a lilac hung their chee 
bloom above the mass of weeds. Mr. Pendl^ 
bury's study had a sort of grim official order: 
but the other rooms wore a ghastly air 
desolation, especially the one or two in whicll- 
the furniture was not merely stacked, but kep^ 
in something of its ancient arrangement. Te^ 
Barbara Pendlebury's heart warmed to th*-- 
faded place. It might be but a skeleton oz^ 
its past self, but it was the skeleton of & 
home, and her quick woman's eye could see af^ 
every point what little touches would worl^ 
wonders. 

"Be you coming to sleep here to-night^ 
ma'am?" asked the iron-grey housekeeper, v^ 
woman whom Miss Pendlebury did not know, 
who had not known Miss Pendlebury of old, and 
who felt that she must be prepared for any freak 
in a lady who could choose to live at Perford. 

Barbara longed to say "Yes," But at 
forty-five we remember we have bodies as 
well as sentiments. So she only echoed 
dubiously — 

" To-night ! Surely the place must be 
damp !" 

" Damp, bless you, ma'am !'* responded the 
other, with a shade of contempt. " Damp ! 
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I^o you think Mr. Pendlebury would put up 
Avith a smell of mustiness? There's been 
fires in each room here, regular, turn and 
turn about, every winter since I've been here, 
and that's fourteen years come next Mid- 
summer. And I thought it would be for my 
lifetime!" she added in a plaintive under- 
tone. "I were maid to Mrs. Pendlebury's 
ma— till she died, and they thought this was 
a sort of purvision for me, though it's different 
from what I was used to in her beautiful 
willa in a nice genteel neighbourhood. An' 
I've always spread out the beds, an' the linen, 
an' a few hours* airing is all they'll need. 
Miss, if so be as you can make up your mind 
to live here at all." • The last few words were 
emphasized. 

"I can go on better with my restorations 
the sooner I am on the spot," said Miss 
Pendlebury to her nephew in a reflective 
aside. 

"And if you think you'll be lonesome, 
FU stay with you, aunt," said Peter. 

A ring at the bell interrupted the debate. 
The housekeeper came back with a frowning 
iaoe. 

"It's the baker's daughter, mum," she 



i' 
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announced severely. "An' she says youV 
told her to call on you here." 

"Show Miss Enticknapp up-stairs/' sai» 
Aunt Barbara. And the injured woman wcm 
off with an indignant shuffle. 

" The Summers' house is being white 
washed and re-papered, against the wife" 
return/' narrated Lois Enticknapp. "AI 
the furniture is piled up in the middle c 
the rooms, except one mattress, whereo 
the poor man slept last night. The mez 
have left off working, and are gone to anothes 
job. I remonstrated with them, but the^ 
said they must look after * sure money- 
You see the Summers have bought thei 
house through a building society, so there': 
no landlord to look to for repairs. A numbe: 
of the neighbour women are gathering anc 
hanging about. Poor Mrs. Summers !" 

"The poor are always kind," observe( 
Miss Barbara. " They will be good to he 
when she arrives." 

Lois shook her head. " They don't meai 
to be unkind," she said, "but they can' 
help feeling rather glad that perhaps th 
Summers will now see the folly of what the; 
call their " stuck-up ways." They resented 
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lier having a doctor of her own when 
sbe was ill instead of going to the hospital, 
and I fear they almost ill-wished her when 
her husband hired lodgings for her at the 
seaside. They said to me now, * Shell find 
that her independence and gentility won't get 
her any help when shell want it. People 
away at the seaside for their health can't be 
expected to need assistance.' " 

"I am half thinking of settling down in 
this house to-day/' said Aunt Barbara, " and 
perhaps the housekeeper would put ready a 
room for this poor woman and her children, 
till their own house can be got in order 
again." 

Lois Enticknapp looked up with the ex- 
pression of one startled by an unexpected 
burst of sunshine. "Oh, if that could be 
done!" said she, "I would wait for the 
Summers family at the railway station and 
never take them near their own home at all, 
for the neighbours are sure to be on the 
Watch for them, and they will tell the poor 
wife of every fatal case they know similar to 
her husband's. They don't mean to be cruel. 
They would not mind it if they themselves were 
in her position. Life seems to make some 
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people hard, so that a blow is pleasant hy 
rousing some feeling. And now, as Mrs. 
Summers cannot reach Perford in less than 
three hours, I will go home and explain 
matters to my mother, for I have been ont 
much longer than I intended." 

"And give her my kind remembrances, 
and tell her I shall come to see her as soon as 
I can,*' said Barbara Pendlebury, 

Lois Enticknapp went home a happiet 
girl than she had been when Miss Pendl©: 
bury had met her walking like one in * 
dream, the wrong way down Church Laa^. 
Lois had learned some of the meaning i^ 
her mother's warning, yet now she was n^" 
a whit sorry that her warm impulsivene^ 
had overruled her mother's wisdom. Sb^ 
had heard a story of sin and shame, sucb 
indeed as she had half expected to hesats 
such as in its bare outline she had heard 
before. But all imagination had failed to 
appreciate the vast difference of its being 
told with a clinging hand pressing hers, and 
a sweet cultured voice sobbing forth details 
of incident and feeling which brought all the 
shame and misery to the quick of her own 
sympathy. Nor had she been prepared fo? 
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the recital of the specious arguments by which 
%dia Calderwood's path to ruin had been 
levelled, nor for the half-wild and passionate 
self-vindication which mingled even in the poor 
girFs remorse and eager reaching after restora- 
tion. 

< 

And though Lois Enticknapp had never 
been taught to close her eyes to the wicked- 
ness of the great world lying around her, 
yet it remains hard for young people — 
Teared in pure and happy homes, whose sun- 
shine seems to brighten everything within 
leach of its rays — to realise that, nevertheless, 
their own personal sphere is part of this 
terrible world. Perhaps we are all aware of 
a shock when, by a great crime forcing up 
its ugly head in an unexpected place, like a 
toadstool in a flower-bed, we learn that in 
some pleasant parlour, or amid some cheerful 
public meeting, we have been in the presence 
of one who now has "murderer" written 
after his name, and is on his road to the 
gallows. In Lydia Calderwood's story there 
was a name familiar to Lois Enticknapp, and 
the whole history was made alive to her 
mind by the presence of a figure which she 
had known all her life, and about which 
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hung that strange misty confidence which 
mere familiarity often causelessly imparts. 
In youth, the neighbour of whom we know 
no good seems more trustworthy than the 
stranger of whom we know no evil. It takefi 
a few bitter lessons to teach us that a rat is 
still a rat, and will gnaw away our roof- 
tree, though it feeds on our househoW 
crumbs. 

Lois kept her counsel from Lydia Oalder 
wood. From every word which Lydia said 
Lois felt sure she did not dream that ii 
her forlorn despair, she had crept to the nes 
whence had flown the vulture who ha< 
wounded and stained her youth. The. out 
come of mystic creeds was in Lois's blooc 
She was the daughter of races who believed i 
'headings" and "seeings." God himse 
might be leading this poor child, but she b^ 
best follow on unconsciously, lest she ghoo 
put out a rash hand and sully the pure pi^ 
poses in the secret of the Lord. 

Though torn by the passionate pressure 
reasonings such as she had never heard befa^ 
and shaken as by an earthquake from t 
happy security in which her own life b' 
been set, yet Lois Enticknapp had preserV 
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a front of cheerful and reassuring courage 
until she had left Lydia. 

Then she had let in the full tide of terror 
and bewilderment. Then her new knowledge 
had turned upon her heart that grinning 
mask of cynical mistrust, which is never 
more than the mask of true wisdom. 

The meeting with Miss Pendlebury only 
struck new discord on her jarred spirit. 

Miss Pendlebury, rich, and richly con- 
nected, presented herself to Lois's mind only 
as a member of a class whose women con- 
descendingly drop their dry crumbs on those 
below them, and close their eyes while the 
mea of their class drop down poison. It 
was Lois's first realisation of distinctions in 
society which are not made by nature. 
Realisation is very different from knowledge. 
Such a moment was sure to give Lois an 
impetus either to receive such distinctions as 
something to be smiled over, and sweetened, 
or to rebelliously take them as they are, to 
the gradual embitterment of her whole nature. 

No profiered money, no proxy help, would 
have softened the strange crust which was 
suddenly forming over Lois's feeling of fellow- 
ship with the more favoured of fortune — ^that 
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important link in the chain which binds ^ 
life in one. The simple oflFer of neighbourly 
service did it at once. 

From Church Lane to the hospital, to ^tM 
Summers' dwelling, to the house beside €>t^ 
Works, she had gone asking her heart, " W J^Y 
did God make us able to be so miserable a*:^^ 
so bewildered as some of us are ? Is th^^^ 
any truth in what Lydia Calderwood said ^^ 
her anguish, that for anything she has se^^^ 
in her life God is not good but cruel, ar::^^ 
that it is only because I have happened to ^^^ 
happy that I think otherwise? If I can^ * 
believe that God is as good to Lydia as to m< 
I cannot thank Him for his goodness; fc 
it is not love, but partiality. I cannot evei 
trust it. It would be like relying on 
tyrant's favours." And then even the blu^^ 
spring sky looked hard and mocking. 

But now she went back saying within her- 
self, "What does it matter that I feel be- 
wildered? I ought to be only thinking of 
poor Lydia. If I am learning some lessons 
I never had before, and cannot get over them 
at once, then I must put them aside to do the 
work which is pressing. A very little thing 
would drive Lydia away altogether. She is 
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anged even since last night. She seems 
think nobody wiU ever care for her, except 
a patronising way, and she does not want 
at. And it is not likely she can feel that 
)d does really put away our sins from ns, 
far as the East is from the West, and that 
r having to suffer for them is but the seal of 
is love and not the sign of His vengeance, 
id she says she will never be able to hold on 
right ways. I don't believe I spoke half 
eerfally enough to her. As I pass Mrs. 
^fiat's, I must go in and see her again for a 
)ment/' 

She found the girl sitting forlornly on her 
7 bed, with tear-traces on her cheeks ; she 
le and thi-ew herself on Lois's shoulder. " I 
)ught you vvould never come again," she 
ed ; " though you were so kind, I thought 
a would say, * I can do her no good, and she 
ikes me miserable.' I know I make you 
serable. And I don't mean half that I say ! 
it when I don't say it, I do mean it. Have 
tience with me. I do know that God is 
od, only I have been so wicked that He is 
gry with me." 

'* Yes, dear," said Lois, " angry with you as 
mother is when she whips her boy, because 

9 
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he disobeys her, and goes into dangerc 
places where he might be killed/' 

" But it is so easy to be wicked," sobl 
Lydia. 

" It is easier to be good if we would oi 
believe it," said Lois, soothingly. " The wo 
of it is, we won't believe it/' 

"Will you believe it for me?" asl 
Lydia, with her trembling hands clasped ab< 
Lois's throat. " Will you believe I will 
good ? Will you promise me I shall be good 

A strange light shone in Lois's eyes. Th 
was revealed to her an open secret which et 
must find out for himself, because words ^ 
and cramp its marvellous mystery. 

"I will promise it, Lydia," she said 
lemnly, "but it must rest with yours 
whether it shall begin here and to-day, 
somewhere else and a long time hence, 
have given my promise. Now give me you 
that it shall begin this moment." 

"I will! I will! God bless you !" sobl 
the girl. 

And Lois went home. Her mother ast 
little, and she did not say much. The w 
Quakeress looked in her daughter's face, a 
saw there the first traces of Gethsems 



Btni^le. Sinful souls are scarcely saved by 
the score, to the sound of hymn-singing and 
ballebjahs. In the Master's way of sacrifice 
must His brothers and sisters walk, and with- 
out shedding of blood — blood of brain, blood 
of heart, blood of life — there is no remission of 
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GOOD SAMARITANS. 






F Hannah Enticknapp' did not requi 
from lier daughter the detailed stor 
of Lydia Calderwood, she did not ne 
to put many questions to elicit all the bad new. 
about the Summers family, and all the goo 
news of Miss Pendlebury's advent in Perford. 
" But Barbara Pendlebury will have but 
comfortless time for the first few days in thal^ 
great desolate dwelling," she said. " She has 
lived so long in hired rooms, that she has 
doubtless forgotten that in one's own house 
comfort cannot be speedily hired, but must be 
slowly gotten. The sleeping chambers and 
the parlours can be soon put in readiness, but 
the kitchen takes time, thee knows. I think 
I must venture to pack a basket and send Else 
with it, and bid her stay and make herselT 
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serviceable if she can. I will put in a cruet, 
and some biscuits, and some of my jams and 
jellies, Lois, and some tea and sugar, and a 
pound of our country butter, and six of the 
new-laid eggs, and a few slices of our best 
ham. For there will be none to send to 
market but that caretaking woman, who will 
have enough work in the house, and is not 
famous for the sweetness of her temper. And 
1 will pack up all in some of our finest nap- 
tins, which may be serviceable if table napery 
^^ not readily at hand." 

" How you do think of everything, mother!" 
^5iid Lois. " Whatever turns up, you always 
^^member something which you can do to 
iielp." 

" That is easy, child," said the Quakeress. 
* * It can be always done by keeping thy mind 
'^here thou art, instead of sending it to trifle 
"^here thou art not/' 

" And may I take some needlework to that 
Jwor girl ?" Lois asked. " I dont mean to talk 
"to her about payment for it at once : I fancy 
that might hurt her. I shall ask her to do 
it to help me. It must be so miserable for 
her to sit with folded hands in that little 
i^oom." 
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" Thou mayst do whatever thou, who knc^ ^® 
most, thinks best,'* said the mother 

Lois went off to her bedroom and openec^S * 
great oak chest which stood in a recess. ^^^^ 
had playfully called it her "work-box/* ^^ 

had held the marriage plenishing of her mott::::^^^^ 
and her mother's mother. And now, once moc^ '*'^®' 
it was half-full of dainty white linen, part^^y 
made into neatly folded garments, partly c ^^^* 
out for making, and some of it still in.roUs fro^^^°^ 
the draper's shelf. Lois lingered as she look^ ^^ 
in. Every stitch there had been set by herself ^ ** 
Her maidenly pride had determined that " 

should be so. She had said within her hea^^-^ 
that none should do for painful hire what sl^^^^^ 
could do in joy and love. But now she tool ^^^ 
out two of the prepared pieces, and made thei::^:^^^^ 
into a little packet. 

Hannah Enticknapp and her servant wen^^ 
not long in making their kindly preparations ^^ 
There was no fear of packing the basket toc^" 
heavily for Else, nor was its size any consider-^ 
ation to her simple strong-mindedness. It hai 
needed all her dead master's arguments to 
convince her that it was not her duty, at a 
busy pinch, to snatch a baker's basket ^nd go 
off to help the men in their delivery of loaves. 
Nay, she was never convinced. 



f 
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** Not woman's work !" she would say in her 

deep guttural voice. " Is it because it's too 

'^aid or too easy ? Is it not everybody's work 

to do whatsoever his hand findeth? I hold 

^ith the Bible. Not thought becoming for 

'^omen to be seen doing such things ? Well, 

that's as folks think, and most folks are fools. 

jTet women are to be seen doing many things 

"fcliat even a fool can scarcely think becoming. 

^nt I'm your servant, Herr Enticknapp, and if 

you choose me to waste my time, you pay for 

it." 

In fact, whenever Else Beck walked out, 

Except when she went to " worship," she car- 

i^ed with her a wicker basket of some sort. 

** That shows I'm a respectable servant," she 

Bsid. And Else honoured her order, and liked 

"to sport its badge. " Besides," she added, with 

"tlat stem practicality which redeemed her 

^^^sshion from all fancifulness, " one never knows 

'^vhen one may see something worth the buying. 

J^4any a woman passes good fish or fruit selling 

csleaply, because she has nothing to carry it 

l^ome in." Also, if Else ever accompanied her 

^3Qistress or Lois, she studiously walked behind 

"tliem, though not so far off as to be unable to 

interchange a remark. Lois's sense of tte 

fitness of things, of the superiority of Else'a 
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age and character, joined with a noble youl 
fal distaste for conventional class distinctio 
had made her long ago rebel against Els 
voluntary humility. She was wiser now, s 
quite understood that the worthy dame did ] 
consider herself any inferior because she cb 
" to keep her place" behind her. 

While Lois went on to the railway stat 
she sent Else direct to the house by i 
Works, not without many exhortations to 1 
to remember that Miss Pendlebury had b( 
used to French and Italian manners. I 
understood this, as it was meant, to sign 
that the lady might be puzzled and repel 
by her blunt out-spokenness. But Else re] 
diated the possibility. " If she isn't a fo< 
said she—" and from what you say I've no < 
to think she is — ^then she'll see through me 
a minute, and know how to take me up rigl 
And Else had her own message to send in ! 
turn. " My respects to Mrs. Summers,'* i 
said, " and say I bid her keep her heart 
and who knows but she may find her hea 
where none but God could send her to L 
for it, in hardship and trouble ?" 

Lois feared no scene as she watched 
slow incoming of the train which carried 
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Summers family. She knew the woman with 
whom she had to deal. Mrs. Summers had 
not shed one tear since she heard of her hus- 
band's accident^ and the two poor little 
children, seeing their mother seem so un- 
changed, could not realise that there was much 
amiss. They had been sorry to leave the sea 
so suddenly — only the more sorry because of 
daddy not coming to fetch them as he had 
promised that he would. He must go with 
them somewhere else, the poor mother had 
said calmly, while she sat and prayed that he 
^ight at least be alive when she got to 
I^erford, secretly vowing that she would try 
to be content and submissive if she could only 
^6ach him in time to tell him that, perhaps, 
aflter all, she was not so ill as the doctors said, 
but might live to bring up the children, and to 
ixiaintain such a home as should not disgrace 
bis memory. As so often happens, it was 
the unexpected which had come upon the 
'W'oman. None of her forebodings had ever 
pointed in this direction. Her forecasting 
fancies had seen her children in uncomforted 
tuotherlessness, and she had striven to so store 
the linen drawer, and toe and heel the stock- 
ings, as to defeat the malice of any jealous 
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sisters-in-law who should come in to succo 
the widower and cast stones on the memory 
his dead wife. They had always pitied W: 
for marrying so sickly a woman. How wo 
it feel to be pitied for surviving him ? a 
would they contrive to blame her absence fro 
home, as somehow the cause of his deatk-..^ — ^ 
It was Will who made her go away. When s 
had whispered about economy, he had called 
" penny wise and pound foolish,'* and h^d saE^^ 
that, on the lowest grounds, it was his ber=^^ 
economy to save the life of his children' 
mother, even for a year or two. 

She never thought of thanking Lois fo 
coming to meet her — ^never dreamed of won, 
dering when she was told to follow her 
the house by the Works. Will was stricke 
down; Will was likely to die — that mad^ 
strangeness of any sort a mere matter o0 
course. 

When they reached Miss Pendlebury'* 
new habitation, Lois found a slight storm- 
already blowing round it. The care-taker 
had resigned. '^She was willin' to stay as 
long as Miss Pendlebury wanted her, but she 
was not accustomed to have strangers in her 
kitchen '' — ^that was pointed at Else Beck — 
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^* nor was she going to be put about for riif- 
Tsbfp out of the town " — that was the Summers 
fa.inily. Considermg that poor Aunt Barbara 
^•nd Peter had lunched on musty eggs and 
some of the cheapest bread and butter the 
"fcown could provide, all carefully selected by 
"fclie housekeeper in the fond hope that Miss 
^endlebury might get " a sickener of her non- 
sense/' Else Beck's provender was far too 
'^^elcome to be turned away, apart from the 
^^«t that Miss Pendlebury would on no account 
■*^ave spumed an offer of neighbourly kindness 
^nd help. Aunt Barbara would have borne 
^ great deal herself, but she could not endure 
^'liat her succour to Mrs. Summers should be 
^^ubittered by the jealoiisy and insolence of a 
denial spirit. Else Beck, grimly perched on 
"^te kitchen window seat, clutching her basket, 
^aw the whole scene and told its story affcer- 
^^axds : — " Miss Pendlebury turned round quite 
^^m and firm, and told the housekeeper she 
^ad better go at once, and she would account 
ibr the sudden departure to the master, and her 
Vrages would be rightly settled. It's those 
ladies up in Culstead, who can't put their hands 
to anything themselves and don't know a soul 
that can, who spoil servants, and are glad 



I 
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to take any sauce from them, so as they get 
their dinners along with it. Madam hoase- 
keeper was cowed, but she hadn't sense to &ay 
she was sorry, only that she'd be happy to s^fcay 
as long as she was wanted. And Miss Penc3fi^ 
bury thanked her quite pleasantly, but said ^^ 
would not be wanted ; but might remain in 3^®^ 
own rooms, if she wished, till matters w^^ete 
arranged. An' I jumped up, and said my n^*^' 
tress would spare me for the rest of the ^^*y» 
and I could manage makeshifts — and Mas^^^^ 
Peter, bless him ! with his own hands began—- ^ ^ 
clean the knives they had used at lunch/' 

Miss Pendlebury and Lois did not misunc^^®^' 
stand Mrs. Summers' calmness, which most ^* 
the Perford women would have judged as apats^^"/ 
or ignorance which ought to be rqused or ^^^" 
lightened by the dreariest prophecies. Ai^^^*' 
Barbara only hastened her off to the hospits^^* 
telling her the sight of her face would be t^^^ 
best help the doctors could have. The childr^^-*^ 
could not go with her, and Aunt Barbara w 
prepared for a little waywardness or fretting 
their part. But they showed none. Ther^ 
were not afraid of strangers, only they kepF 
hold of each other's hands, and they knew Mii^ 
Lois and Else. They were accustomed t 
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be shut in rooms, and to be told to amuse 
themselves quietly, which was their mother's 
parting injunction. They established them- 
selves at the kitchen window, whispering 
to each other about the " flowers,'* as they 
caDed the rampant weeds of the back 
garden. 

Meanwhile, following Else's advice that 
'* the best way to find what they wanted was 
U) see what they'd got," Aunt Barbara, Lois, 
and Peter began to ransack and rummage. 
IVdiss Pendlebury remembered the secrets of the 
old house and its storages, but she opened her 
^yes and held up her hands in dismay when 
^le saw the few chipped, charred, ill-used rem- 
c^ants of her mother's china closet. Open tarts 
^ad been baked in the Crown Derby plates : 
-lere was dripping still standing in a Chelsea 
^wl. Dirty shreds beside the dust-bin 
^vealed that old damask napkins had been 
abused for dusters and dish-cloths. A Turkey 
^g, of the right age for subdued richness ol 
^lotir, lay on the stone floor of the wash- 
bouse, befouled with splashes of grease and 
3irty water. 

"Mother paid two guineas the other day 
for a plate with that mark on it," said Peter, 
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peering at the back of a potsherd which Ix^ 
aunt recognised as a fragment of a Worcest^^^ 
tea service. 

" It's a wonder some dealer did not make lov^^ 
to that cross woman, and set up a shop out o^ 
this house/' said Else Beck. Else was qui*^ 
angry at the waste and ruin she saw, because 
she had a passion for conservation and ordex, 
distmct from all feeling of personal possessioxi* 
" I'm glad there's dealers in the world," ^1*^ 
said. " They pick up what people throw a^^^-J 
with one hand, and they make them pay foxr ^* 
with the other." 

" Dealers would die out if everybody was li^^ 
you, Else," commented Lois. 

" Yes," she said. " I do like to keep my o 
clean and wholesome, and no mistake about 
There's a rhyme — 



it. 



(( 



Save a thing for seven years, and that its price wiU bri 
Save it seven times seveil years, and it's a costlj thing, 
But save it seven times that again, and give it to the 




There's that old belt my grandmother wo 
on her wedding day — ^honest leather h^^ 
uncle tanned, and honest silver her broths 
wrought, — there's those who would have bee: 
for breaking it up into little ornaments, an 
there's those that advised me to sell it b 
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weight; but there it's been, and there it is, 
and that's Lois's wedding-present-to-be." And 
Aunt Barbara saw that the girl's face bloomed 
like a rose. 

Mrs. Summers came back presently. She 
had been crying bitterly, yet she smiled as 
she had not done in her calmness. Her 
WiU had said to her, stretching out his 
unmaimed hand : " Poor old lady ! I know 
the fountains are wanting to play; let 'em 
start : they won't hurt me." And the homely 
kindliness had relaxed the strain of her self- 
-restraint. The doctors had let her have "a 
talk " with Will, well knowing that he would 
he the cjllmer after his little afiairs were 
^justed. And the strong light of his cheer- 
ftil common sense had put out many of the 
'^ill-o'-the-wisp fancies which had lent fan- 
tastic horrors to the dark hour of trial. The 
poor little woman had thought of pawnshops, 
of an execution in the house, — had even 
Seen visions of herself and children selling 
ttiatches or singing hymns in Perford High 
Street on Saturday nights. Will reminded 
lier of his trades-union accident benefit. 
^Chere was a little triumph in his reminder, 
tor she, the daughter of a gamekeeper and of 
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generations of gamekeepers and bailiffs, had 
not looked too favourably upon his trades- 
union. "You see Vve no squire to pension 
me/' Will said ; '' my union is my squired 
And the little wife answered not a word, 
except to express a meek hope that the sick 
steward who would inquire into Will's case 
would be a quiet, civil man. " I do believe '^ 
providing for one's self," she said, after a few 
minutes' silence ; "but it can never do aw^y 
with the need and worth of a helping hand* 
And then she told her husband of MxS^ 
Pendlebury's arrival in Perford, and of hef 
offer of a better shelter for them than theif 
own dismantled and now desolate home« 
And Will said Miss Pendlebury was " a 
brick," but would find his wife was worth 
her weight in gold in tidying up the old 
house. And he added that he was sorry to 
be the cause of bringing her back from the 
sea, just as she was growing blooming. And 
she answered, " Please God, Will, I may be a 
strong woman yet: maybe I've given way 
too soon." And with a kiss they parted, and 
though he was still a maimed man on a hos- 
pital bed, and .she was a sickly woman returning^ 
to a stranger's house, they were both happy 
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iple, for their hearts were full of thankfulness 
blessings, and thankfulness is blessedness 
ilf. 

lunt Barbara sent Peter into the counting- 
ise, to ask his father to look in upon her 
ore he returned to Culstead. She wished 
explain to him the causes of her unex- 
tedly sudden settlement in the house by 
Works, and to convey, through him, her 
►logics and explanations to her sister-in- 
' and the rest of the household at Gui- 
ld. She trembled to reflect on the sensa- 
i her course of action would be sure to 
duce. Aunt Barbara was by no means 
ifferent to people^s feelings and opinions; 
was only resolved that they should not 
3rt her from her sense of duty, or stifle her 
aiy impulses. 

iois assured her that Else Beck was at 
service for the whole evening, though 
herself must go away, for Lois wanted to 
e her needlework to Lydia before the 
adful sweet twilight hour in which the 
)sts of the past, be they angels or fiends, 
most apt to stir in the heart. Lois only 
yed to hear Mrs. Summers* report of her 
sband, and to see her and her childr^u 

10 
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seated with Else at their tea in the wic 

old kitchen, with the laburnum waving i' 

branches across the cracked panes of the ol 

window. Lois knew the Summers' childrei 

and had taught them -many little lesson 

She had taught them the ** grace " whi( 

now she bade them sing as soon as si 

should be gone. They struck up its pleasa 

tune almost before she had left the kitcb 

and as she walked towards the parlour fi 

saw, through its half-opened door. Aunt B 

bara sitting on a low chair, with a look uf 

her face which showed that the childish voi 

had unwound a secret harmony beginn: 

with the loves and memories of her own chi 

hood. There was no need for Lois to interr- 

her. She let herself quietly out by 

front door. The sun was already low in 

sky. The sunset light, flooding the str« 

recalled two bygone evenings to Lois — i 

after her father's funeral, and that w] 

Hans Endberg came walking up the H 

Street with his travelling-bag in his ha 

How lights and shadows will strike aci 

the heart ! It was high time, then, that 

was with Lydia Calderwood, and she haste 

off. 




CHAPTER IX. 

NEW LIGHTS ON OLD WAYS. 

R. PENDLEBURY came back with 
Peter. He was rather perturbed by 
his sister's sudden movement, having 
a rich and easy man's belief in all matters being 
left to " come about " and " get their edge 
taken oflF," forgetful that some things (knives, 
for instance) are not improved by that change. 
It was strange to him to return to the old 
house, at the old hour when he had once re- 
tamed as a schoolboy, and then as a young clerk 
proud of new independence. He did not notice 
the sunshine, as Lois had, but perhaps it served 
to develop the half-lost images on his heart. 
And when he went into the parlour and saw the 
hlinds up, and the evening meal set in the rem- 
^nts of half-forgotten china, he forgot his vexa- 
tion for a moment and said, " Well, it's really 
^e home, Bab r 

10—^ 
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''That's a good word to begin with, bro- 
ther/' said Miss Pendlebury, cheerily. " And 
you will forgive me for taking the place by 
storm, won't you ? The housekeeper tempted 
me to it first, by something she said, and then 
finding my being here might be useful to the 
family of that poor man who was hurt to-day, 
decided me to do it." 

" It is not I who am likely to be offended,*' 
Mr. Pendlebury answered ; '' indeed, offended 
is not the right word to use. But I'm a&aid 
the folks at home will be hurt. They will 
think you have not cared to see much of 
them." 

" But we shall see each other, I hope, every 
day for all the rest of my life," she replied ; 
and then qualified the remark with scrupulous 
sincerity — "at least, we can do so if we 
like." 

Mr. Pendlebury shook his head. "You 
will find it a stiff pull for your horses to get 
up to Culstead," he said, " and my wife and 
the girls do hate this place so. And what is 
all this about Summers, Barbara ? I under- 
stand Peter to say something about the woman 
and her children being here. You will find 
the British workman's family quite ftboy9 
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being comforted by the help of a good meal, 
nowadays. They go to the seaside and own 
their own houses, and paper and paint them, 
as I find these very people are doing now. 
They won't care for your tea and buns. They 
niay come and take them, and then quiz you for 
wanting to please them and not knowing how 
to do it. We have all grown independent and 
enlightened, Barbara." 

"Mrs. Summers and her children are to 
stay here for the night," said Aunt Barbara, 
glad that she had heard Lois Entick- 
^app's story before her brother's cynical com- 
mentaries. " We telegraphed to her to come 
home, and she had no place to come to but 
tleir dismantled house. So I shall keep her 
here awhile ; and she says she will help me to 
Settle down." 

Mr. Pendlebury stood aghast ! Fancy a 

"Workman's wife receiving telegrams when she 

<5ould have got a letter by next morning at 

latest. Cheap and easy telegrams were very 

eouvenient when he wanted to let Mrs. Pen- 

^ebury know that he should be an hour late 

for dinner, and he had always felt as if they 

Iwd become cheap and easy for just such polite 

purposes. 
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*' BeaDj, Barbara,'' he began, scarcely faiofv 
ing what he meant to say, ^' I don't think 70 
quite understand. These people don't vrai 
help. The man gets good wages. Tbc 
ought to be decently well off. And thei 
unions of theirs prevent them being grateft 
You may have been ever so kind to a im 
one week, but next week he'd have to ask i 
a rise of wages if his union bade him." 

" Is kindness only for paupers ?" she asfc 
quietly. " Tm a rich woman, brother, but 
wanted help sorely enough when my fath 
lay dead. And these people seem, by wh 
you say, to have employed your good wag 
in the very best of ways. And as for havi 
to raise a man*s wages after being kind 
him, there is no hardship in that, for sure 
we are kind to people with whom we ha 
neither giving nor paying of wages, k 
kindness done with half an eye to the 
matters is only a new and very dangerc 
form of the truck system/' As she finish 
she could not help laughing at her broths 
puzzled face; and she rightly guessed ' 
cause of his bewilderment, remembering ' 
days when she herself had wondered h 
people could argue so warmly and think 
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laboriously over such dry subjects as that of 
her last word, and had herself judged them 
to be decidedly apart from a woman's province, 
not then realising that broad principles of 
justice, mercy, and truth,^and all the springs 
of human tears and laughter, underlie words 
which seem only fit to head a column in a 
busiuess newspaper. 

Peter easily got his father's consent to re- 
main for the present with Aunt Barbara. Mr. 
Pendlebury never suggested that his wife 
might object to that. Peter was rather in the 
way at Culstead. He was now of an age 
when a boy has ceased to be a pretty pet, 
whose impertinences are readily pardoned. 
Peter had a blunt tongue, and his sisters feared 
his presence among those whom they wished 
to impress favourably. His mother was jea- 
lous of him for Gilbert's sake. She knew that 
her darling was a failure in his father's eyes, 
while Peter, being yet untried, was a pro- 
spective success. So, for poor Peter, home 
discipline meant nothing but " setting down." 
He was only saved from bitter suffering under 
this system because it begat in him a con- 
tempt for most of the works and ways of his 
female relatives, which, while thoroughly 
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wholesome in itself, was utterly unwholesome 
to be planted where love and honour should 
have been. His tastes happened to be quite 
out of tune even with the better tastes of his 
sister's set. He did not care for their songs 
and drawings, even as they hated his attempts 
at engineering and carpentering, and despised 
his botanical and zoological "specimens/* 
And neither the one nor the other had that 
patience and modesty which are the true 
foundations of wide sympathy. 

It seems odd that sucli radically innocent 
tastes as his should still be in danger of 
leading him astray. But in the cir- 
cumstances of his life so it was. Though 
the stable-boy had as little sympathy as any 
with Peter^s elementary natural science, yet 
he had a cruel masculine love for " catching 
things/' which made him a ready companion 
in the boy's long rambles. And though not 
one of the drunken coachmen, hired and dis- 
missed in rapid succession, cared a straw for 
Peter's steam-engines and windmills, yet each 
of them encouraged the lad in working in the 
coach-house, where he unaccountably lost his 
tools, and was constantly bewildered as to 
what had become of his materials. To such 
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companionship was Peter driven in all those 
intervals when one must fall back on the re- 
sources of one's own establishment. To be 
sure, he rode with Gilbert when his brother 
would let him, but that young gentleman had 
pursuits of his own, from which his ideas of 
morality dictated that his brother must be ex- 
cluded for some time to come — a course of 
<^uduct on which Gilbert congratulated him- 
self, and thanked God he was not as other 
^en whom he knew. And so poor Peter, the 
^ch man's son, with his face still as fresh and 
pure as a cherub's might be, was doomed to 
* terrible familiarity with words and ideas such 
^ those from which good people strive to 
snatch the children of the gutter. 

It argued well for his possessing that 
soundness of nature which is hard to 
poison at the root, (though it may be 
Easily defaced,) that Peter was strangely 
^*otiched by his little lonely aunt's evident 
attraction towards him. There was no vanity 
m his feeling. If it could have been put in 
^ords it would have been expressed thus : — 
" It is not I whom she likes, but she likes me 
^cause I resemble somebody whom she loved. 
Perhaps I am like what father was when he 
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was young. He must seem quite a stranger 
now. If I am like an old friend, it will be 
pleasant for her to find me friendly.*' But to 
himself the lad could only translate his stirring 
afiection in such simple phrases as, " It must be 
very lonely for her to come here all by herself. 
And it will be very jolly to help her clearing 
out and hammering up in that old place.*' 
Thus, suddenly, began Barbara Pendle- 
^ bury's new life, without any of the plannings 
and preparations which she had imagined 
must inaugurate it. Her simple zeal to do 
the right thing as soon as possible had dropped 
her into her place without any of the fuss 
which generally spoils more elaborately or- 
ganised movements in the right direction. 
The Perford people did not realise that their 
mistress had come to remain permanently at 
the house by the Works until she had actually 
been there long enough to deprive the fact of 
all mystery and unnaturalness. In that in- 
terval of rumour and uncertainty, the older 
inhabitants had time to inform the rest that 
they remembered days when the Pendleburys 
had no other residence. Down in Church 
Lane, next door to Mrs. Moffat, lived one who 
was a great authority on these old times. 
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Old Dan Chambers was now fighting feebly 
iox a pittance of out-door relief to save him 
from the workhouse, and his worn wits were 
sorely exercised to hide the existence of his 
^xie luxury — a little dog which had been the 
5t of an only daughter's long last illness, 
nt old Dan could remember when he had 
®^.ved stores of gay scraps to bestow on the 
*i'ttle "master and missy '* on those festive 
^^C3casions when the ** old master '* had brought 
^Xie children to watch the mechanical pro- 
^^sses of those days — slow and clumsy pro- 
^^sses, out of date now, like poor old Dan 
^Ximself. 

In those times Dan's cousin, the foreman's 
'Vvife, had been the Pendleburys' sick nurse, 
and had often " spoken a good word " in be- 
lialf of girls desirous of entering their service. 
X>an could tell how the family washing had 
l)een divided between the wives of the two 
porters, and how the charwoman — ^that useful 
factotum, whose helpful presence is often a 
Jreal charity beyond all payment — ^had been 
the wife of a man who had worked hard and 
lionestly between strange fits of wildness and 
drinking. " He wor a queer fellow !" old Dan 
"would say in his meditative manner ; ** but old 
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master never lost patience with him. H^ 
knew he was good at heart. * We must i^^' 
judge a poor mau for what we forgive his 
betters/ I've heard master say. He had ^ 
turn him out once or twice. But between 
Miss Barbara, as was a slim lass in them days» 
and the wife, they was always brought to- 
gether again. But he was sent off for good 
soon after the old gentleman went to forei^^ 
parts for his health. And they had to mo^® 
out of Perford, and the last I ever saw o* thetfii 
the wife was dying on a bit o* old sackiJ^0* 
and he was shut up in prison for half killing ^ 
policeman. * It wouldn't have come to thi5 * 
Miss Barbara had been here,' said she to tP-^' 
And I've never forgot them words." 

And old Dan's stories made the old way ^^ 
life so familiar and natural, that after a d^^^_ 
or two the people felt that it was not stranj 
to have a Pendlebury living in Perford- 
was only strange that none had lived the?-: 
for so long. 






CHAPTER X. 

TEE WOMAN WHO WAS A SINNER. 

[T was soon very plain that William 
Summers' sick allowance from his 
trades-union would only end with the 
oflter of the sum its rules allowed as accident- 
benefit to its members, when permanently dis- 
abled from following their accustomed trade. 
The cunning right hand still remained, but it 
would never more be anything but a useless 
burden, a mere tax on all the rest. Will was 
always full of cheerfulness and fun during his 
wife's visits to the hospital, indulging only in 
comic murmurs, such as, " Why don't they let 
a feUow keep one hand as clever as the 
other, instead of teaching him that's bad 
manners?" But when Miss Pendlebury saw 
him by herself, she found him grave and 
tjioughtful. 
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Yet, even to her, he blamed himself for 
worrying over the future, " Why ma'am, i£ 
when I was struck down I could have fore- 
seen things as they are to-day," he would say^ 
" I would have said I could not be thankful 
enough, and might trust Providence for dX 
the rest. I thought we should soon be at th3 
bottom of everything. But somehow \k& 
more one keeps up, the more one wants to 
keep up. That rascally painter would never 
have finished off my bit of a house, but for 
your takin' in the wife and the chicks, so that 
my trifle of a sick benefit went to pay him of- 
And if that job had not been done, the houso 
could'nt have been let, as it has been to-day* 
so that the building society payments can b© 
kept on for the present, which is always so 
much to the good." 

In her talk with both Summers and bi^ 
wife, at this crisis of their domestic history^ 
Miss Pendlebury became more familiar with 
the ways and wants, the temptations and 
ambitions, of working folk, than she might 
have become in weeks and months of less 
confidential acquaintance. Mrs. Summers re- 
mained her household help. The little chil- 
dren went to their school, and were no trouble 
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when they came home. Miss Pendlebury 
could not help feeling that it was indeed a 
profitable kindness which gave them shelter, 
w^hile it secured for herself their mother's 
trustworthiness and neatness, as a stay amid 
the recklessness of the undisciplined girls who 
presently volunteered their services. 

Tet, as days went on. Aunt Barbara could 
not fail to see that she had done Mrs. Sum- 
naers a greater service than she had thought. 
What were only habits to herself and to such 
as Lois Enticknapp, were virtues to Mrs. 
Summers. That little woman had always 
been a good child, and a good child she 
remained in her womanhood. Little ways, 
which are really only means to an end, re- 
mained with her as an end. Had she ever 
been doomed to relax her strict and minute 
rules of cleanliness and neatness, a real moral 
loss would have been involved. If she had 
had to pawn her china, and to cobble up her 
family garments, in the scanty leisure of rough 
toil, she would have become a worse woman. 
If she could not have had a weekly washing- 
day, she might, in despair, have taken to 
drink. Does it seem that a character may 
^ well fall at once, as rest on such mean 
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props ? Let us beware what we call oommon 
and unclean, -and let us look into our hearts. 
There are few indeed who are strong enough to 
grasp the Eternal Holiness except standing on 
some earthly prop. Would you or I be quite 
the same without your family tradition or 
my national pride? Have not her flowers 
heartened this one, and her piano refreshed 
that ? It is only the Lord's great anointed 
who keep full hold of their own souls, while 
their garments are parted among the rabble, 
and no voices but those of insult and mockery 
greet their ears. The rest of us must be thankM 
for the little go-carts which help us to totter on 
the right way, and if the writing of a poem 
reassures your soul, do not smile if the darn- 
ing of a stocking reassures another's. 

Miss Pendlebury visited Culstead several 
times before she invited her sister-in-law and 
nieces to visit her. She expressly requested 
them to wait until she had fairly set her house 
in order, so that it might give the girls a truer 
idea of what life there had once been, and 
what she meant it to be again. But Peter 
remained with his aunt even after the first days 
of strangeness and confusion had passed. His 
mother did not plead for bis return, and hi§ 
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I fether, though he said nothing, was pleased 

f to see Peter constantly about the Works, 

interested in the divers machines, and thereby 

avakening an intelligent interest in boys 

'W'ho had sometimes done their ''minding" 

^vviih less apparent mind than the wheels 

3»xd pulleys in their charge ; an interest 

hieh Mr. Pendlebury knew how to value 

a safeguard against costly blunders and 

l> leakages. 

And day after day Lois Enticknapp saw 
lydia Calderwood. She was still in Mrs. 
^1^4offiit's house, and she had not acted upon 
l^er original scheme of seeking work in the 
^^Wctories. She heard of the depression of 
'fci^ade and of the number of "hands" un- 
employed, and she suggested to Lois that 
'^^n& would not be a fortunate opportunity for an 
"^^tntrained stranger. And Lois was very ready to 
^gree with this. She had never encouraged 
Xjydia's idea. She knew enough of most 
^f the factory women to know what such as 
"poor Lydia had to expect from them. Yet 
^ad trade been flourishing, she would not 
k wave withheld Lydia from making the trial, 
ft She pondered over the matter, and came to 
% % CQnclT;sio4 that the roughest and bitterest 

) 
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blow from hands equal to giving it, wonl 
hurt Lydia less, and damp her courage mox 
Ughtly, than the warning foreboding of 
loving heart. Lydia's Kttle store of mono 
was not yet exhausted, being eked out b 
payments for needlework which Lois had foim 
for her. Lois kept to her resolution an 
offered no money for the sewing which sb 
had brought Lydia to beguile the terrib- 
hours, after her arrival. Nor did Lois ope 
her own wardrobe to meet the requiremen^ 
of her who had arrived with no clothes b^ 
yond those she wore. Lydia could not bes 
to go into a shop, and Lois did not refuse t 
take her money to go shopping for her, an 
then brought down her own patterns, an 
helped in the cutting out. 

Miss Pendlebury had asked Lois to recon 
mend her a seamstress, and Lois prompfcl 
replied that she knew somebody who wante 
sewing, and that she herself would be respoi: 
sible that it should be done well and punctt 
ally. She could not yet honestly give Lydi 
a recommendation, and somehow she woul 
not recommend her to anybody's charitj 
But she could bear Lydia's burden in her ow 
innocent hands. So she herself carried th 
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parcels to and fro, and found out the exact 
market rates, and unflinchingly doled them 
out though her heart ached to see how 
hardly they were earned by the poor 
child's trembling fingers and unaccustomed 
eyes. She would not charge Miss Pendlebury 
one farthing more than she would be charged 
elsewhere, any more than she would offer 
Lydia's labour cheap, in any quarter where 
mere cheapness would surmount any other 
scruple. Neither course would be *^ fair," and 
that short word included all Lois's political 
economy. But nobody was wronged, if she 
deftly helped the poor girl through the diffi- 
culties of her unfamiliar tasks. It was only 
doing a few button-holes, or putting in a few 
gussets. Lois remembered when her school- 
fellows had mocked at the perfection her 
Quaker mother had required in her needle- 
'Work, and had said that such expertness was 
^uly needed by those who want " to stitch for 
tlieir bread." Lois smiled at the remem- 
l>xance. 

Hannah Enticknapp asked no further ques- 
tions about her daughter's protegee, than to 
^^gularly inquire after her well-being and 
Employment. "Thou canst bring her to see 
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me whenever thou likest, Lois, * she 8 
And Lois answered, "Thank you, moth 
and presently crossed the little parlour 
kissed her. 

" Lois always wanted a brother or a sisi 
mused the mother. "Whenever her fa 
strove to find out her wishes for her next j 
by making her guess what he had broi 
her that time, she always said first, 'I 
a little baby ?' And this poor thing has 1 
growing up somewhere all the while ! I r( 
lect Jacob used to say that the Lord ans^ 
no prayers so surely, as those whose ansi 
tarry." 

Lois wiled Lydia out for walks. L 
shrank from the morning hours and 
garish sunshine. So Lois called for he 
soon as the factories had emptied themselv( 
their workers, and the streets were comp 
tively clear. They generally went tow 
Culstead, for Lydia held the mean Per 
streets and the rough Perford people in 
abhorrence which at first puzzled Lois, 
almost provoked her, Lois could not fir 
word to say for the wretched rows of 1: 
tenements, and the coarsely arranged sh 
when once she was fairly challenged to dei 
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them, and to regard them from another per- 
son's point of view. She had not been re- 
pelled by their ugliness before. They were 
full of poor people, striving hard to do their 
best, and doing wonderfully well, if only all 
was taken into consideration. Lois did not 
love the beauties of nature less because she 
loved the possibilities of human nature more. 
When she was a little inarticulate infant in 
Else's arms she had pointed to the sunset. 
Aaid many a time in her young life had she 
risen in the twilight of autumn morning and 
sped away to the high ridge of Culstead 
Common, to watch the glory of dawn in the 
sfey. Only she wished the Perford people 
"^v^ould come out, too, to see it. She had 
hoaxed one or two young working girls into 
^ promise to accompany her, but they had 
always failed when the morning came. 

This ridge on the common was the two 
grirV favourite goal at that sunset hour which 
^^^Ba the earliest at which Lydia could be in- 
^^ced to leave the shelter of Mrs. Moflfat's 
-'^ouse. Longer distance was beyond her 
" strength. She could put on a wild energy 
®^metimeS;i and walk farther and faster than 
I*ois herself; but afterwards she would be 
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pale and trembling. Lois noticed tliis^ bjjM 
let no appearance of her own superior strengtta 
and endurance tempt Lydia to renew suchi 
eflforts. 

Lois could not wonder at the girl's worn 
face, nor at the restless nights and nglj* 
dreams of which she told; for she let Loia 
see the working of her mind, wildly toiling oni 
among the hardest problems of life. Thoughi 
such meditations seldom had a direct personal] 
application to Lois's own experience, even she^ 
felt the strain of this perpetual algebra, whose^ 
a?, ^, and z were hearts, lives, and destinies. 
Perhaps Lydia had never heard about the 
origin of evil, or the law of heredity— probably 
she had forgotten all she had ever heard of 
predestination and free-will; but it was of 
these things she talked, though she did not use 
philosophic terms. With her broken heart, 
and broken life, she was lifting passionate 
hands to batter at those closed portals, which 
the purest and wisest and strongest can open 
only far enough to see that tihiere is light 
within. 

She was not always a pathetic, pleading 
child. Sometimes she was hard and cold and 
contemptuous, almost inclined to patronise 
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Xjois as a weak, well-meaning creature. She 
Was not always ready to renew her promise of 
*' being good/' Sometimes she seemed desirous 
of prompting Lois to ask for its repetition, 
that she might refuse it ; but Lois never gave 
lier the chance. Lois never asserted the least 
right to influence over Lydia. Whenever 
Iiydia got the best of an argument, she freely 
admitted it, though without admitting that 
therefore the argument was necessarily closed ; 
and she had her reward, for sometimes Lydia 
"Would start an unexpected plea on her side, as 
a brave warrior, touched by his adversary's 
moderation, might pick up for him a weapon 
Which he had dropped unnoticed; and once 
liydia had said, ". I always want you to win, 
all the while." 

It was against the irrevocable that the 
'^"aves of Lydia's moods chafed most wildly. 
^Vby had something gone wrong in her life 
'W'ldch could never be set right? For she 
^ever denied that. From the very first she 
"took up that position. She never fancied the 
t^cok of life might pass muster with a stained 
^-eaf torn out. For better, for worse, that great 
sin, that great mistake, must be in everything 
that the future could bring. And Lois as- 
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sented ; and Lydia would have hated her fie 
that irank assent^ but that Lois's kiss w^ 
warm on her forehead when she made it. 

"But bright paths are sometimes enters 
by dark doors," said Lois. 

" I'm not sure I'd care for what you woul 
think brightness," Lydia answered. " I doiB 
think I care for being a martyr or a saint, 
should like to have a home and pleasant peep, 
belonging to me. Yes, and I should like i 
have some fun and some nice dresses. I don 
feel to crave for these things now, because I'j 
dull and worn out ; but I hope I shan't be e 
always. I don't believe there is any harm i 
these things. Grod made them, as well £ 
everything else." 

"Certainly He did, and they are all ver 
good," said Lois, calmly. 

" Then why did He make my life so that 
couldn't get them without doing what peopl 
call wrong — what is wrong, I suppose ?" aske 
Lydia. 

" It strikes me sometimes," said Lois, " tha 
God has not made the world yet — ^that He i 
still making it ; and it strikes me that He ha 
called all of us His children to help Him i 
His work, and that some of us are idle an 
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some of us do wrong, and that God Himself 
will have to combine and finish off everything 
before it will be at all according to His 
will." 

" I should have never known you if I had 
Hot gone wrong," said Lydia. 

"We cannot be sure of that," Lois an- 
S'vrered ; " or you might have found somebody 
feir better whom you will miss now." 

"Still, knowing you is a good, and is, 
anyhow, a good that came out of evil," Lydia 
I>«rsisted. 

" Tou found me when you were trying your 
xitmost to get right," Lois replied. 

" But what is evil, after all ?" Lydia would 

ask. *^ Here, in this England, I am a fallen 

'Woman; but one like me would be of the 

purest on a South Sea island. There are deeds 

v^hich the very best people did, and thought 

"virtuous, only two or three hundred years ago, 

l>ut which very ordinary people now would 

Clever think of doing. Do you suppose that 

®ven you — ^you who are so good," she said with 

*lui,t strange half-mockery of hers, " that even 

yoii are not doing something which your 

St'andchildren will condemn ?" 

•* I hope I am," answered Lois, meekly. " I 
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hope the world will get on, as it always 
done. I think evil is when we do what 
know is wrong, or what we ougjit 
know is wrong. I think the light whic 
lighteneth every man that cometh into th 



world will always show clearly enough for thc^^ e 
place he is in. If each of ns follows the besW^-** 
light he has, that will never lead to evil -K3. 
It will guide him upward, though as yet~^st 
he may be only scrambUng out of th^-^© 
ditch." 

" But after all, I cannot see what great'-^* 
wrong I did," said Lydia in the hard ton» ^e 
which made Lois's heart sink within her. '* !t^ ■'' 
never loved but one. I gave myself wholly tcn^^ ^ 
him as much as if I was his wife.'* 

Lois knit her arm in Lydia's. "Are yoic^^'^ 
quite sure you loved him at all?" she saic^^^ 
gently. "You were lonely, and he seemed a^^ ^ 
friend — you were wretched, and he broughtJ'-^--* 
relief. I don't say you didn't love him, Lydia ;^ 
but if you had loved him enough, you woul 
have died to save him from sinning. That 
what the greatest love does." 

Lydia shook away her clasping hand, buf'-^^^^^ 
not before Lois felt her whole frame quiver-^^^^ 
with the passionate sob she had learned if^^^ ^ 
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tnow so well. " Was loving me such despe- 
rate sinning ?" she cried. " Was it a sin to 
[ove me because I was a nobody and poor ? 
ffe said it was his salvation to know me.'^ 

" My darling," said Lois, again grasping the 
rembling arm, " it was no sin to love you. I 
Ixould not have wondered if he had loved you. 
int did he ? Was it love to doom you to such 
eMor and anguish? If he had loved you 
•right, his one yearning would have been to 
^nit your destinies together, so that no man 
^or circumstance could part you.*' 

" He knew nothing would part me 1" sobbed 
-^ydia. 

" Perhaps not," said Lois : " but if you had 
oved him enough, you would not have let him 
in by oflFering you a love not worthy to match 
vith your own. You would have watched 
►ver his honour so jealously that you would 
Lot have let him lose it by deceiving you. 
^0 you think that you felt, at the time, 
tiat you were doing the very best you knew, 
:^jdia?'' 

"I did not think about it," Lydia mur- 
ttured. " I only could not bear to think of 

osmg him ! I can't wonder at what I 

lid, looking back at it even now," she said 
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with more calmness. " Tou cannot tell ho"^ 
unutterably dreary my life was. It was b^»^ 
enough to bear when I knew nothing bette: 
but how could I go on with it after I kne 
how it felt to have kind words spoken to on— «i 
and a pleasant object to live for through ttrr^e 
miserable day ? And yet, between then ai—^nd 
now, Miss Enticknapp," and she lowered h^^«r 
voice and bent her head near Lois's shoulde^^sr, 
"there have been many times when I ha^^c 
longed even for the dull schoolroom and peac^sse, 

and when a civil word from some stranger 

perhaps some stupid, commonplace woman Ul=Se 
my old employer — ^has seemed like balm 
me, with its reassurance that the stamp 
outcast was not actually branded on my 
I always felt as if it was when I was with- 
him. And he spoke to me so terribly som— ^" 
times. He said something awful to me ouly^ * 
day or two before he went away." 

" Do you care to tell me what it was ?" Lo-^^^^ 
inquired, very gently. 

" He said that he had always been cynitt^ ^ 
enough about women, but that he should l::^^^ 
twenty times more so since he had seen wh^^** 
an easy conquest cguld be made of such * 
demure little puss as I had seemed when 
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first saw me." She spoke with averted 
face. 

** And he had said it was salvation to know 
yon ?" said Lois. " Well may Paul warn ns 
not to do evil that good may come !" 

Lydia spoke now in a whisper so low that 
liois could scarcely catch her words. "Do 
you think," she asked, "that our lives are 
somehow linked together ? I know, of course, 
that we can neither of us be as if we had never 
ttiet ; but I mean more than that. Have we 
to meet again ? Is it possible, do you think, 
tliat the one may somehow feel when the 
other is miserable or wicked? Do you 
think we shall ever come across the same 
people, or be near each other without 
knowing it?" 

Lois felt her heart throb with the conscious- 
ness that, in Lydia's wild, half-aimless pilgrim- 
age to Perford, she had actually doubled on the 
track of him who had so wronged her. Lydia 
tad never told Lois the episode of the two 
children on the sea-shore, and she had never 
chanced to meet the Summers* children in Per- 
ford. She had only said that she had heard of 
I^erford casually, as a place full of factories and 
working people. We are reticent about the 
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oracles througli which Divine impulses rea 
us, perhaps because we are partly aware 
their frequent inadequacy to explain th< 
power over us. 

For herself, Lois was quite ready to adn 
many mysteries underlying life — nay, f 
much the same sort of awed interest there 
which young travellers feel in the catacomi 
But the terrors of these unexplored regio 
were not to be encountered by this poor rack 
brain, to whose fevered fancy every whirrib 
bat might seem a weird hobgoblin. The si 
must not explore mines ; they must sit in t 
sunshine. Therefore, instead of directly answ 
ing Lydia, Lois only said cheerfully, " I do: 
think God means us to harp on the past. T 
present will be the past soon : we can only ta 
care to have nothing to regret then. Perha 
we should never think of our old sins and S( 
rows except when the thought will help us 
save others from what we have gone throuj 
And now I want to repeat to you some lov( 
lines which I read the other day, and wh: 
made me feel as if the sun was shining, thou 
it happened to be such a dull afternoon.'* 

And then she repeated in her clear, ei? 
voice, — 
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•* To care for others that they may not suffer 
What we have suffered, is divine well-doing. 
The noblest vote of thanks for all our sorrows. 
Thus I have seen a lame and halting child 
Prop up most tenderly a broken plant. 
And a poor mother, whose own child was burnt, 
Snatch from the flame the children of another. 
So, generous heart, return more constant thanks 
For all thy griefs to God and to mankind. 
And ending grief will make unending joy.** 

Lois's true feeling made her a perfect reciter, 

though she did not know it. "A German 

wrote that/^ she said. " A good man who 

lived a quiet life. I've heard people say that 

his philosophy would be worth more if he had 

known harder paths himself. But I think 

people cannot always understand a life by its 

story. A man may only give his biographers 

the dates of birth and success and marriage, 

hut he may have other dates graven on his 

heart.*' And Lois gave half a sigh, thinking 

of that night when Lydia had sought refuge in 

th^ shop, and wondering how she had really 

felt in those days — already seeming so far 

away — when she had gone on lonely rambles, 

^ex mind busy with no problems more intri- 

^te than whether her last worn dress would 

^Q-ke two little frocks for some widow's child, 

^^ 'what book she should choose to lend to 
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some sick neighbour in hospital — no reveri^^38 
more exciting than those over some fond woi 



in Hans Endberg's last letter, or some visio^^n 
of her future home in Germany. It had bees^sn 
so easy then to feel that God is good and th fc=^ a a t 
life is a blessing. " But if all ends well now^ — /* 
said Lois to herself — " and if it does not, pe" ^^r- 

haps it will be through some fault of my own 

then I shall feel God's goodness, and life^^'s 
worth, ten times more than I could before !" 




CHAPTER XI. 



TWO GUILELESS GIRLS. 




PEINQ- changed to summer, and then 
summer wore away. Miss Pendlebury 
^ did not see very much of her sister-in- 
law and nieces. They came to the old house, 
^nd said how " gloomy *' it was, and then they 
left the flowers blooming and the fruit ripening 
around their Culstead home, and hired a house 
^xi a big fashionable seaside town. They hired 
one of the best houses there, where nothing 
^-Intercepted the sea view, except, first, a drive 
crowded by carriages and equestrians ; second, 
^ promenade thronged with loungers; and 
tliird, a stand of bathing machines. They 
"W-iote scrawling letters to Aunt Barbara, telling 
tner how " jolly '^ they were, and wondering how 
Bhe could endure the " dulness'' of her home. 
Aunt Barbara had been so long a dweller in 

32 
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tents, had seen so much of earthy and 8e: 
and sty, with the shadow of a great anxie^ 
hanging over them all, that she was fain to sfc 
in her new habitation and rest her heart up 
the tamer beauties to be found within a sh< 
distance thereof. She went with the Pend 
bury workpeople on their annual excursion 
Collinge Abbey, and those whose pleasure v 
to get drunk, and to shout music-hall songs, i 
not enjoy themselves so well that year, but "i 
sober folk who could relish strawberries B 
cream, and good old glee-singing, enjo3 
themselves far better, and the cricket was m< 
creditable than usual. 

Will Summers was able to go with his '^ 
and children to that excursion. He had co 
out of hospital, and the whole family w- 
again in their own little home. It was t 
roughly their own now, for Miss Pendlebi 
and Will had taken counsel together, and tl 
had come to the decision that the accide 
benefit could not be better applied than to 1 
clearing off the debt to the building society 
that they might live rent free for the rest 
their days. In the time of their prosper 
they had never taken a lodger, Mrs. Summ 
having a bom country-woman's longing 
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"peace and quietness/' But now they had 
found one to occupy their best bedroom. He 
was a quiet, unassuming youth, who came up 
to the good woman's standard of ^^ a gentleman 
whom it was a pleasure to wait upon." He was 
only a junior clerk at the Works, but, as the 
son of a poor curate, he might have shrunk 
from the possibilities he would have associated 
with the home of " a workman's wife," but quite 
different ideas were suggested when the son ot 
the head of the firm recommended Mrs. Sum- 
mers as *' the nice person who had been house- 
keeping for my aunt." Mrs. Summers still re- 
mained the presiding genius of Aunt Barbara's 
kitchen, the censor of its morals, the check upon 
its wastefulness, its standard of public opinion. 
She spent some hours there every day, and 
then she carried home the household mendings 
and the lighter washings. Aunt Barbara got 
her an appointment (for which she herself 
paid), as teacher of stocking knitting and 
darning at Perford Charity School. And 
thus provided with roof and daily bread. Will 
could bear to wait and grow gtrong until he 
^ght hear of work suitable for him — an able 
^^Jcum yet, in spite of his dead hand. It was 
Wonderful what a soft bloom stole back to his 

12— i& 
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poor wife's pale cheek, and how much stren^i 
and energy she developed. Else Beck said i^ 
was because she had left off thinking of herseXf. 
Miss Pendlebury thought it might be caused 
by the wholesome presence of people who aj?- 
preciated her little virtues, instead of those wb-O 
mocked and mistrusted them. Lois EntiG^- 
napp said — ^and a strange wistfulness came tx) 
her eyes as she said it — " She has found tlxat 
everlasting strength begins where morfcal 
strength has failed." ' 

It was during those late summer days th.^*' 
Lydia Calderwood first went to work in Mi^s 
Pendlebury's house. Lydia's little stofe w^^ 
fast diminishing, and still the utter stagnati^^^ 
of trade made it absurd for an unskilled Strang 
to offer herself for employment for w! 
scores of trained hands were held out. JjC^^ 
had kept her fairly supplied with needleworr"^* 
from one quarter or another. Yet the paym^ *"* 
for ten or twelve hours' daily toil woidd n-^^* 
have maintained her without a supplementa:^^ 
shilling or two from her little capital. Am^^ 
Lydia would say bitterly, "If I had do 
what I ought, I should have thrown all th 
money into the sea, as I did my deceitful we 
ding ring) and then X must have starved. 







^ 
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lat would have been the best thing for me ; 
id so doing right would have brought me 
> the solution of all my difficulties/' 
Miss Pendlebury took it into her head that 
le would like all her new household linen 
larked in the dainty, elaborate fashion still 
Lsible on the fragments of her ancestral napery. 
he wanted to do a little of it herself, and she 
anted to plan a great deal of it ; for, in fact, 
-Tint Barbara's housekeeping sat a Uttle freshly 
pon her, and she was inclined to be notable, 
id very exact about her pickling and pre- 
rving. Mrs. Summers knew nothing of any 
'edlework but the plainest. Aunt Barbara 
4 heard that it was a young girl who did 
e sewing which Lois superintended, and she 
ked Lois point-blank if that same young girl 
>idd come to her house and put herself under 
r direction for a certain weekly wage, which 
)is knew would at once save poor Lydia's 
ad from any further wasting. The two girls 
ciferred together, and Lydia accepted the 
er. 

iMiss Pendlebury was strongly fascinated by 
^dia's white face, with its big brown eyes, 
d it had also the enduring charm of an un- 
Lved puzzle. She felt as if she had seen it 
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before — ^nay, more, as if it had previous- ^j 
stirred her heart into tender yearning. Yet inn 
answer to her questions, Lydia said she wa^ a 
stranger in Perford, an orphan, and had ner^ <r 
been out of England. Again and again, Ms^^ 
Pendlebury fancied she had almost seized tlbe 
floating memory, but it always eluded her gra^j), 
and left only a distinct recollection of her owb 
mood in connection with it. 

Aunt Barbara found it hard to make frieircls 
with the little pale creature who came a»xid 
worked in her parlour, and was so apt and ol:>e- 
dient. She could see that she was well-brod, 
and it was easy to imagine some reverse of foi"- 
tune of which she never spoke, which perha^p^ 
accounted for a shyness that was almost wil^ 
There was no reason why she should probe tl^^^ 
sensitive heart, which seemed to shrink e\r^^ 
from a glance, for Aunt Barbara knew it 
safe in the wholesome friendship of Lois 
ticknapp. At the time when Lydia's work 
the day would be done, Lois would lo^^* 
in at the house by the Works and confer wi*^ 
Miss Pendlebury about any little business co^*^" 
cerning the sick and suffering in Perford, au^>^ 
then take Lydia with her for an evening wa^l-*^' 
So Annt Barbara attempted no confidence wi^ 
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lydia, but rested content with lending her 
ooks, giving her flowers and fruit, and pre- 
3iiting her with sundry trifles of simple cam- 
ric or crochet with which to brighten her worn, 
lain gowns. 

And now chill days of autumn were 
hortening overhead, and the Pendleburys 
ad returned from the seaside ; and the 
rospects of Perford seemed to grow darker 
id colder with the weather. Mr. Pendle- 
iry had suggested that two or three of his 
der workmen might be turned oft' alto- 
>tLer : the hair of one was quite white, and 
Lother had taken to spectacles; and in this 
ick time, one might as well get rid of those 
bose work was most likely to be not quite 
Drth their wage. He had tried to silence 
8 sister's remonstrances, by saying that they 
1 belonged to trades-unions, and would be 
•ovided for by their superannuation fund. 
ut Miss Pendlebury had made acquaintance 
ith these men and their families, and she 
aew how one was providing for two orphan 
Bphews till they should be old enough to 
tovide for themselves, which they would be 
i a year or two; and that the other was 
J»Ting every penny to pay for his passage to 
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New Zealand, to join a widowed daughter 
who wanted him to help her with a shop 
which was beginning to thrive, bnt who 
could not yet afford to send him means for 
. the costly voyage. And Aunt Barbara saved 
from blight these last ambitions of two i^* 
dustrious lives, both worthy in the mairi^ 
though the good uncle swore a little sonc^®' 
times, and the beloved father had an o.^* 
limited store of conceit and dogmatism, "h^fj^ 
Pendlebury had to yield to his *^ unbusine^^ 
like partner's prejudices." When, a few we^ 
later, the stagnation of affairs so increa^ 
that even Aunt Barbara sorrowfully own 
it might be a false policy not to dism*-^ 
some workpeople, and when a rumour ^ 
that effect percolated among them, it vr^ 
that very uncle who came, cap in hand, '^ 
the head of the firm, and respectfully su^S 
gested that the same result might be achiev^^ 
by everybody's working-day being shorten^^ 
one hour. " Among a hundred of us," said 
with a pause, where in other company b 
habit would have introduced an oath, " amon 
a hundred of us, starvation divides into shor::^ 
commons.*' 

Miss Pendlebury's heart ached to think 
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the increase of suffering which must come when 

coal^ candle, and warm clothing wonld he 

demanded hy severe weather. Aunt Barhara 

was not Quixotic : she did not wish to save 

her people from the natural consequences of 

improvident habits, of overcrowded trades, 

of stagnant resignation: she knew that to 

avert such natural consequences would be but 

liie suppressing disease instead of curing it, 

Merely to bring about a more violent and 

deadly crisis. But she felt that these people 

had no right to suffer alone — to bear by 

themselves the burden of a community which 

*^^ shared in. their prosperity. And further, 

-^Unt Barbara had a secret belief that though 

Personal kindness must not interfere with 

tH>litical economy, as a mother must not 

-^^terrupt the punishment tasks of her boy, yet 

^hat even as she may so help him in his lessons 

*hat the punishment tasks are not needed, so 

^^ay personal kindness prevent the setting of 

'tliose dreadful problems which political eco- 

^oxny can only solve by a wholesale holocaust 

the innocent. 

"What could she do ? She had no right to 

:e everything upon herself. It would be 

"^tter for her brother and his family, and 
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better for the workpeople, if they could onO:? 
mutually believe, on ever such slight foun^-^ 
tion, that they had some fellowship one wL- '^ 
the other. Peter had already made a t:::^^' 
ginning, which would help the people to 
believe in the good intentions of his siste^::^i8. 
So one day, when she. met her brother steppi^^^g 
from his carriage, she bade him carry to trrnis 
wife and daughters an invitation to spend i^^h® 
afternoon of the next day at the house hji^^^^ 
Works, as she wanted to consult with th^^® 
concerning some plans for the ensuing wint— — ®^« 

" They have already arranged to come ^ 
you this afternoon,"' said Mr. Pendlebm^^^y* 
"They have some news for you, with wW ^^'^ 
they particularly requested me not to fores! 
them. A man is not more delighted to ^ 
first in the market,'* he added " than is^* * 
woman to be first with her news.'" 

Afternoon duly brought the ladies, b^^^"* 
they were not alone. Kate Pride acco^^^' 
panied them. They had called upon tH^® 
Prides on their way to Perford, and Kai 
-hearing they were going on to their 
Barbara's, had asked to accompany them to ps 
her first visit to that lady. Mrs. Pendlebu^^^*^ 
had joyfully consented, and had then foi ^ 
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that she had better send back the footmaii 
for her daughters' cloaks ; also, though that 
she did not make public, to deliver a note to 
Iier son Gilbert, bidding him call for them at 
the house by the Works, as, after all, that 
might be the most favourable opportunity to 
say good-bye. to his Aunt Barbara, for Gil- 
bert was going to Germany for the winter. 
Mrs. Pendlebury said within herself, that if 
Kate saw Gilbert surrounded by the pathos 
of parting, and Gilbert carried away a vision 
of B[ate mingled with home memories, each 
inight like the other better than they had 
done hitherto. " Plebeian Pride " might have 
once looked higher for his daughter, but, 
from rumoui'S one heard, he was now so 
J^ervous about penniless curates, tutors, &c., 
tlat he would accept any moderately rich 
ttaa's son as a much less evil. Mrs. Pendle- 
*>Ttty felt that this little scheme was an act of 
Christian self-sacrifice, for she could not 
^'iiagine Kate would be a very tame and 
^*^table daughter-in-law. "She will take 
^^y son from me," said Mrs. Pendlebury 
^thin herself, — " but if* it is for his good !'* 

**And now, my dear Barbara,*' she began 
^ond, " we have come to receive your con- 
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gratulations. We could not let you hear aoj- 
thing from anybody but our very selves — ^rxot 
even from papa. You were the first person 
darling Fanny remembered in her happiness" 
(that was true: Fanny had observed, "Old 
Aunt Bab won't be pleased; old maids 
always spiteful over marriages *')• " You 
the first person who has heard anything aboTit 
it — except, of course, Miss Pride, who is sTB-<!k 
an old familiar neighbour that we think of E:».er 
as one of ourselves ; you understand, Barbar^^*' 

Aunt Barbara looked from one to the otfc^^ 
mystified. It was Fanny's name which 1:»^^ 
been mentioned, but it was Emma who i?i^^^ 
blushing. Her mother's allusion to K^^*^ 
Pride as " one of ourselves " was really ^•^oo 
much for the romantic admirer of Kat— ^-®^ 
brother. Captain Jack. 

** I am sure you will be gratified, Barbar^^^' 
Mrs. Pendlebury went on. "Everything ^ 
so suitable and so pleasant ! Congratula^**^ 
me on the prospect of having Doctor West^^^^ 
as my son-in-law — as Fanny's husband! ^ 
always thought he admired her, though ■*• 
believed she was indifierent to him ; but €0^^ 
sad sea-waves told the young people the sta 
of each other's hearts I" 
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"I hope Panny will be very happy," said 
^.nnt Barbara seriously. ''I shall be glad 
>f an early opportunity of knowing more of 
Doctor Weston/' 

"You will be charmed with him," Mrs. 
?endlebury assured her. "He is not scep- 
ical about anything, like some doctors, but 
B a good Church member, though his 
mmense practice does not allow him to 
ittend many services. A large and increas- 
ng practice, dear Barbara — a Oulstead prac- 
ice— solely among wealthy and important 
People.'* 

"Look at our engagement ring, aunt,'* 
aid Fanny, holding out a hand which did not 
lemble. "Is it not a love? Look at the 
ize of the diamonds — and they are all of the 
irst water !" 

Aunt Barbara looked, and she said nothing, 
'Ht drew down her niece's face and kissed her. 
^ dumb caress may mean either tenderest 
tide or gentlest pity. 

** He is behaving most nobly !" Mrs. Pendle- 
Uy resumed. "He mentioned settlements 
iiQLself, and Fanny is to have her own car- 
ige for her private use. They go into the 
•3py best society, these Westonsj and, to 
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own the truth, it is natural, as the daugb 
u professional man, that I should rejoice 
my child is to. he the wife of one/' 

Aunt Barbara was silent, and wop 
within herself how some people would • 
good breeding and politeness, and yet m 
to justify the very words and deeds by ' 
they claim them. 

" There will be no delay about the 
riage,'' the mother went on. " It will 
early spring — as soon as the house a 
fitted up to receive Fanny." 

" We are to have oak carving and blue 
and brass fittings, and decorative paintin 
all the proper sort of thing," said F 
" I don't care much for them, but they aj 
fashion just now.^' 

And Aunt Barbara thought how terri 
is when the scenery overbalances the c 
which calls it into existence. Better thj 
drama be played on bare boards bet) 
sackcloth curtain ! 

"How dull this room is!" said Fi 
"Aunt, how can you endure it, day 
day r 

"I find it cheerful enough for me,'* 
Pendlebury answered. '* Its dead silence 
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shadowiness seem only restful. But, ranny, 
just now darkness should be sunshiny to you, 
and dead walls bright with pleasant pictures." 
I don't gush !" said Fanny. 
What a queer way you have of putting 
things, love I" observed her mother. ** I 
don't believe what she says. Nevertheless, 
Barbara, I believe it increases one's chance of 
happiness not to enter life with too romantic 
notions. Whoever looks forward to an Eden 
will be disappointed 1" 

" I don't expect too much,'* said ^ann3^ 
"I have always thought that married life 
seems to get tame enough after a while; 
and if one has children, one is in a fright 
for fear one's daughters don't marry as well as 
other women's; and one always hates one's 
sons' wives; and I feel no ambition for 
patriarchal pleasures 1" 

"I wonder you get married at all, then," 
sneered Gilbert, who had just come in, and 
was shaking hands with his aunt and Miss 
Pride. 

"It is only better than being single," she 
said. " And after one is married there seems 
nothing to do but to grow old ; and I don't 
believe anybody likes to grow old. They 
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pretend to think it is very fine, because they 
cannot help it." 

" You need not think of being old for a 
long time, Fanny," said her mother; "and 
you are like me, darling — one of those who 
wear well/' 

Mrs. Pendlebury believed that she looked 
very young. How could it be otherwise, she 
asked herself, when her hair had no streak of 
grey, and her forehead no line? Yet dolls 
grow old, though they neither turn grey nor 
wrinkle; and though Mrs. Pendlebury did 
not know it, she was popularly asserted to 
wear a wig — ^but that was a mistake. 

" You are holding quite a levee this after- 
noon. Aunt Bab," said Gilbert, with that 
affectation of easy familiarity which he thought 
charming. "Why don't you have all your 
visitors in one room ?" 

" So they are," asserted Aunt Barbara. 

" Did I not see a young lady in the front 
parlour as I passed its open door ?" he said. 

** Oh, she comes here every day,'' explained 
Miss Pendlebury; "she is helping me with 
my domestic needlework." 

"Ha! a needlewoman!" interrupted Mm. 
Pendlebury ; . " Fanny, a useful person for you 
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come across just now. Where did you find 
r, Barbara ? We can never get a thing 
ne decently. Of course we shall get most 
Fanny's trousseau direct from London, but 
is very handy to know of somebody who 
11 come in by the day and help with some 
the plainer things. If she is a Perford 
rson, she ought to make very low charges 
rt now, when all the people there are crying 
t for charity." 

"This is a well-educated girl, who works 
autifully," said Miss Pendlebury, with that 
iet tone which, to Kate Pride's sensitive 
r, was itself a reproof to Mrs. Pendlebury's 
iish clatter. " I heard of her from Miss 
kticknapp, whose friend she is." 
" What ! the friend of that pretty Qua- 
ress who sometimes serves in the baker's 
op beside the church, eh V said Gilbert, with 
various laugh. 

"The friend of my friend Lois Entick- 
pp," Baid Miss Pendlebury calmly, looking 
r nephew full in the face till his bold eyes fell. 
" Are things so very bad in Perford, Miss 
ndlebury ?*' asked Kate Pride, feeling that 
) subjects hitherto under discussion might 
IT be safely dropped. 

13 
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" Very, very bad indeed !" answered Auc 
Barbara earnestly. "If you had not com 
to-day/' she went on, turning to her niecei 
" I was going to send for you, for I have som 
plans in which I should like your help, or a 
least your interest/' 

" I shall be able to mate you up a chant 
bundle of old clothes," said Fanny; "Fi 
afraid that's all I can do. I shall want a 
the money I can get for myself, though pap 
has given me a hint that I can draw on hii 
pretty extensively, as it will be for the laj 
time/' 

"Between Fanny's marriage and Gilbert 
travels there will be frightful calls on oi 
income this year," sighed Mrs. Pendlebnr 
" And we must not economise over our brid 
or keep Gilbert at home at the very time < 
life for enjoyment, just because times are hai 
for the moment. I've made Mr. Pendlebtu 
see that at last," she added, drawing a Ion 
breath, like one fatigued with labour. 

"I do not think money is what I ne( 
most or first," said Aunt Barbara ; " I wai 
personal help. I want to have some Utt 
plans whereby we shall get to know tl 
people, and so find out how they can best 1 
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tided over their difficulties. It takes several 
people to make acquaintance with so many, 
and youth draws best to youth. Already 
some of the lads are coming here for one 
evening out of the week to look through Peter's 
microscope, and we all get quite friendly while 
we are hearing about the wonders he shows 
ns. I think we might manage something of 
tile same sort for the girls, as well as some 
cosy kind of meeting for the elder people; 
and thus we shall get them all under our 
eyes, and no special sufiering can escape our 
notice." 

" Ah, and they may learn a little more of the 
duties of their station at the same time,'' said 
Mrs. Pendlebury. " When I was a girl I was 
one of the lady visitors at a young woman's 
meeting, and we took turns at reading them 
Scripture lessons, and sometimes a nice story 
about a servant. I should think something of 
this sort would do the boys more good than 
Peter's microscope. I dare say they can 
hardly read or write." 

"They can all read and write a little, at 
least," said Aunt Barbara; "and I think the 
best way to improve them is to let them 
find what interest there is in books. I dor't 

13— a 
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think you quite catch my idea, sister. Neither 
I nor these girls of yours have a right to fancy 
ourselves qualified to teach others, because we 
have a little more money than they have, but 
we each have a right to try to be friendly and 
helpful to those whom God has placed in 
relation with us. I am not thinking of in- 
viting the work-girls to these meetings for 
two or three weeks yet, and in the meantime 
I wish my nieces, or at any rate Emma, would 
come here once a week, for the evening, ^ 
meet any other young ladies that we may asK 
to join us, so that we may discuss our litti^ 
plans, get to know each other, and learn ho^ 
to work together/' 

"Will you let me come to?" asked K^^ 
Pride, bending forward her beautiful dark f^^^ 
and speaking eagerly, as if the answer m^** 
tered to her a great deal. 

" Certainly !'" answered Aunt Barb^-"^^ 
warmly, " and I am glad you volunteered, 
I should scarcely have known whether I V 
right to invite an only daughter.'' 

A shadow passed over Kate's face. 

"I shall be able to come nearly alway 
she said; "not quite regularly, perhaps, b 
when I fail you will know it must be fro^ 
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unavoidable cause. I should not take 
3 as an amusement/' she added, with a 
3 reserve of bitterness ; " I have enough 
ment ; I want duty, work ! Only I 
did anything of this sort before," she 
►n hastil}^ as if she thought Aunt Bar- 
Qight reclaim her invitation, **I know 

>u know how to be yourself, my dear,'* 
Lunt Barbara with a touch of tender- 
n her manner. *^As for the rest, 
ill soon learn. You will meet Lois 
napp, who has lived among these very 
all her days, and who will talk about 
till you feel that you have done so 

it you won't ask this Enticknapp girl 
tte here for your introductory evenings 
jTOur lady-helpers, sister Barbara ?" said 
Pendlebury. "An excellent person, 
ess, and will be most useful when the 
ork begins, and it will be an honour to 
be joined in it ; but one must draw the 
^mewhere. She is a little shopkeeper's 
ter." 

ad I am a big shopkeeper's daughter," 
[ate Pride serenely. Whenever she said 
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what the Pendleburys called " her queer &^T 
ings," she looked happy and vigorous. 

" My dear !" shrieked Mrs. Pendlebury, ^ ^ do 
not confuse things. Who would comp^^^ 
your papa — a merchant-prince, whose tranS^ ^■ 
tions require as much head and organizat. ^on 
as many a little continental governmen^fc-* 
with a petty shopkeeper, counting per^»^y 
profits ? Fugh ! . there is something sordid ^^^^ 
grovelling in the thought/' 

" My father began with a little shop ^^^^^ 
little profits," said Kate recklessly, look ^^8 
straight before her, with a touch of flame ^^ 
either cheek. " If he had not loved mo^*^®/ 
so much, and sought after it so keenly, ^^ 
would be a poor shopkeeper still. Do "^0^^^ 
know, Mrs. Pendlebury, I would rather ^^ 
standing behind the old counter in Perfo^-^"' 
honestly selling calico at a halfpenny profit ^^ 
the yard, to pay me for my trouble in bringi ^^^ ^ 
the bale from London, than be living off tr 
* great transactions ' which are too many 
too intricate for their strict honesty and who' 
someness to be thoroughly looked into." 

"My dear, I think you are not speakir:^^^ 
very dutifully," said Mrs. Pendlebury, in 
soothing tone which ill disguised a sneer. 
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*' Dutifully !" echoed Kate. She had risen 
from her chair, and she was the tallest woman 
iu the room and as straight as an arrow, and 
she clenched her gloved hand* beside her as 
she spoke. "Dutifully!" she repeated in a 
softer tone. "It is because I dearly love 
my father that I hate what is called his great 
success, and all the misery that it has caused 
liim." 

It seemed impossible to return to any 
ordinary conversation after that outburst. 
Aunt Barbara thought it might be best to 
break up the circle; so she suggested that 
I^eter should take his brother and sisters and 
M^iss Pride into the garden to see the chry- 
santhemums, and show them what gardening 
coidd be done even in Perford. 

" Oh, Barbara !" said Mrs. Pendlebury as 
soon as the young people had gone, "you 
can't tell how a mother feels when the first of 
lier children gets settled in life. And I really 
l^ve had my fears for dear Fanny, though I 
J^ept them entirely to myself. I had always 
beaded an attachment between her and our 
vicar's youngest son, a ne'er-do-well wander- 
^'^g* kind of young man, who did not care to 
to college, and took employment under 
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all sorts of foreign merchants, to make at* 
excuse for going tramping about the worll^ 
picking up all sorts of rubbishing curiosities-^ 
Many a time have I said to Fanny, * Thomas 
Lee's wife will have to live in a caravan, ancL 
in the morning he will take out a pocketfiiL 
of money, and at night he will bring her 
home a pocketful of stones/ She alwayn^ 
would let him come about her, so that E 
lived in daily dread of hearing it reportel- 
that they were engaged ; and I believe thej^ 
would have been so, if I had not had tba^ 
tact to keep perfectly quiet and to rouse n< 
antagonism. And when Fanny and I we 
exchanging confidences over her engagement 
I could not help saying to her, * My dear, ^ 
always praj^ed it should not be Thomas Le^» 
And I saw she changed colour a little, an^ 
she said, ' I can't say I love Dr. Weston a ^ 
I have loved Thomas Lee, but Thomas Le^ 
I would never have married/ And I saicC^ 
* Bless you, my darling, for your wisdom ! an^ 
you will get your reward/ " 

What could Aunt Barbara say? She felt^ 
stunned. To what could she appeal in & 
woman who could say she had prayed that 
her child should not marry the man she 
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loured; who could prophesy that she would 
got her reward for not doing so ? Aunt Bar- 
ba.Ta seemed to hear an echo of those words 
^th a solemn emphasis ; but before she could 
titter even one protest Mrs. Pendlebury went 
on again — 

" And, my dear Barbara, you really must 
grive way to me about that Enticknapp girl. 
Kate Pride does not know what she is talk- 
ing about. I am not saying anything against 
the girl ; I dare say she is well enough, but 
see what these people are exposed to. You 
heard the way in which Grilbert spoke of her ; 
ftxid, standing in a public shop, she cannot 
help anybody going in to buy a trifle and 
ttiake an excuse to speak to her. The asso- 
(^iation of ideas is unpleasant.'' 

Aunt Barbara laughed, though there was a 
little bitterness in the laughter. "I know 
Lois Enticknapp and I know my nephew," 
she said — she spared Mrs. Pendlebury by 
not saying " your son." " There is a Chinese 
sayings that the foolish, scoflSng at virtue, is 
"te one who looks up and spits at heaven: 
the action soils not heaven, but defiles him- 
^^fl Gilbert had to speak of Lois in her 
^t* as he would have to speak of a prin- 
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cess in her carriage. He would never be 
able to speak of her as a friend, as probably 
many young men of his description can speak 
of your Fanny and Emma. And as for the 
idea of degradation in her having to say, 
' Yes/ or * No/ to an unworthy customer, io 
you remember that, according to your code 
of polite etiquette, your girls at their parties. Iv 
if not previously engaged, must not refuse ^ 
dance with a man whom they may know ^ 
be utterly bad, even fresh from the mud ^* 
the divorce court ?" 

"Oh, my dear," said Mrs. Pendlebui^» 
" all these high moral views are very fine — ' 
quite right, of course ; but we must take tl^^ 
world as we find it. It is hard enough wo^^ 
to keep pace with it, without trying to refoJ^^^ 
it. And I'm afraid his father has said sotX*^' 
thing to prejudice you against dear GKlbe^ 
You have heard that he is going to Germal^^^J 
of course ? And he has come to say a qai^ 
good-bye to you to-day. He hopes to 0^ 
you again before he goes, of course, but tb^^ 
may be in a crowd. Gilbert admires yO^ 
wonderfully, Barbara, though he always affect^^^^ 
the cool manner young men have nowaday^^^* 
Do you know, I think he resembles you peJ^^ 
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lally, making allowance for the difference 
age and sex. But here he comes, and he 
1st not hear ns speaking of him, dear fellow/' 
*'Can you stay with me for the evening, 
Lss Pride?'* asked Aunt Barbara, as the 
rty came in from the garden. ** Perhaps 
Mrs. Pendlebury passes your house she 
Q leave word that you have remained here, 
d that you can drive home a little later, 
you like, we will go and call on the En- 
knapps. I think you would like to See 
Bm in their own house.'* 
•* Oh, how I should like to go too !" said 
nma, with an appealing glance at her mother, 
TSJaAe eagerly consented. 
**Tou shall come with me another time, 
nma," answered her aunt. She understood 
r nieces well enough to realise that their 
esence might spoil the higher influences to 
aich Kate was susceptible. We owe a duty 
idiots, but it is not our duty to strive to 
fvelop them in places and times when genius 
waiting for instruction. 
"Only I should like to go with Kate," 
pad Emma. "And if we plan any visita- 
m among the poor, let me go with Kate, 
int." Emma had fanciful superstitions ; and 
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slie fancied that it was a good omen that Kate 
should have come with them to announce her 
sister's engagement. 

" But I am only a shopkeeper's daughter," 
said Kate, with a roguish mockery, " so I 
expect Lois Enticknapp and I will have to 
pair off together/' 

"And now good-bye, aunt,*' said Gilbert, 
taking both Miss Pendlebury's hands in his. 
"Good-bye. May I, on returning, find you 
still enjoying your delicious home, and the 
delightful people that you are likely to gather 
under its roof." 

Gilbert possessed his face so thoroughly 
while he spoke, that Aunt Barbara could not 
tell whether he meant to be impudent or was 
only false. 

"Oh, what a relief to get away!" cried 
Fanny, as the carriage door closed on the 
family. " I would never go there at all if I 
could help it. What in the name of wonder 
will she give me for a wedding present ?" 

"A family Bible or a tea-kettle,'* sug- 
gested Gilbert. "While we are about it 
we may as well get it good. Who will give 
her a hint about black letter or Nankin blue ?" 

"Whatever your aunt does she ydll do 
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handsomely," said Mrs. Pendlebury impres- 
sively. "But I'm afraid she is not as 
thoughtful as she might be. She might have 
reflected that young men are often kept very 
closely by their fathers. A rich old maid 
like her might have been proud to give such 
a nephew as you a fifty-pound note to take 
on his trip." 

•* She'll keep her notes to give dowries to 
lier protegees,'' said Gilbert ; " and some of 
them will want them. Is not the old girl 
getting taken in ? Would not her hair stand 
on end if she knew what I could tell her about 
the pretty creature sewing in the parlour !" 

All the ladies cried out. But though he 
proceeded to define poor Lydia's history, 
'^ith a severity of term for which full autho- 
^ty should have been demanded, nobody 
^tiquired as to his sources of information. 
The girls exclaimed, the mother alternately 
^ked him questions and bade him be silent, 
^iJy observing at last — 

"And I might have hired a creature like 
^^hat to work for me — ^to spend days under the 
^me roof with my two guileless girls 1'* 



CHAPTEE XII. 



A FERFOKD INTERIOH. 




ISS PENDLEBUET and Kate w^^. 





still sipping their tea from the sai 
old Chelsea cups, which the fonnf 
remembered as the anxious admiration of th^" 
high days and holidays of her youth, whe^ 
Lois Enticknapp herself was announced. Shr 
had come to report to Aunt Barbara about th^ ' 
real state of things with old Dan Chambers,^ 
of whose memories, fears, and ambitions thal^' 
lady had heard for the first time the day before^ ^ 
Also Lois intended to carry off Lydia to pas^ 
the evening in her own home, where she wai^ 
often welcomed now, though kind Hannahs 
Enticknapp and her old servant discreetly^ 
left her but little noticed. 

But when Aunt Barbara saw Lois she ex-^- 
claimed that she and her guest were ]us 
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starting to pay a visit to Lois's mother, and 
'^rhj should they be baulked of that pleasure, 
tecause Lois herself could now conduct them 
there ? " Why, indeed V Lois answered gaily, 
always ready to throw herself into any little 
scheme of kindliness and joy. But when she 
turned to smile upon the visitor, the smile 
died on her face, and there swept over it the 
white rigidity which Miss Pendlebury remem- 
bered at their first introduction, but which she 
had almost forgotten in the geniality she had 
since learned to love. 

"Shall I find Lydia in the parlour? I 
wish to speak a word with her," she said, in 
a manner which, in anybody else, would 
have seemed haughtiness, but which, in sweet 
Lois Enticknapp, was only unutterably strange 
and stiff. 

" Yes, you will, and it is quite time that 
she put away her work," answered Miss Pen- 
dlebury ; and Lois arose and went, swiftly and 
silently, with none of the smiles and gestures 
with which we are accustomed to round off our 
entrances and exits. 

"You must not judge of her for awhile," 
said Miss Pendlebury to Kate. "She was 
like this when I first met her. Is it some 
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lingering survival of Quaker coolness and re« 
serve, or is it merely the effect of a stranger's 
presence ? She seems to freeze/* 

** But if she does/' said Kate; " it is into 
frozen roses/' 

And Lois went slowly towards the parlour. 
A great responsibiUty had fallen upon her, and 
her heart trembled. When a dear one lies in 
deadly danger, which of us would not, if he 
could, postpone the crisis which must either 
restore joy or slay hope ? Which of us would 
not crave one more day's respite, if, haply, its 
sunshine or breeze may bring a little more 
strength for the wrestle on whose issues so 
much depends ? 

Only the last time she had seen Lydia the 
girl had spoken bitterly, as if her doom was 
harder than she could bear. Lois's faith and 
courage did not fail; but Lydia's fits of 
despair began to shake her nerve. A tainted 
air will poison the strongest man who re- 
peatedly enters it, because at each essay it 
saps his resisting power. 

And Lois stood quite still outside the 
parlour door, and asked herself, " What can be 
the will of God ?" And she answered in her 
heart, *' His judgments need not make haste^ 
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and His thunderbolts fly better on His own 
^nd than from human artillery. While I 
can spare Lydia, I think I may." And then 
fite went in. 

** Lydia," she said, " Miss Pendlebury and 
a friend of hers wish to visit my mother to- 
l^ight. Perhaps you will not care to come ?" 

** Certainly notP Lydia answered. "I 
tlunk I am able to amuse myself for one 
evening." 

liois was still stunned by the terror which 
J^ad fallen upon her. Otherwise her sensitive 
sympathy would have detected the edge in 
I^ydia's voice. As it was, she felt this was 
^ good opportunity for proving to Lydia that 
slie could now trust her with herself, which 
I^ydia had more than once passionately ac- 
<^Used her of being unable to do. So she only 
^de her a cheerful good night and kissed her, 
^ixd hastened away, lest any awkward question 
^r remark might rise. 

By the time Aunt Barbara and Kate had 

donned their bonnets and mantles, Lois was 

herself again, or, as Kate whispered to Miss 

Pendlebury, " The roses are thawed — the 

>cides are dew-drops." 

k "I havQ never been on fgot in Perford be. 

I 14 
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fore/' Kate observed, as they stepped from th 
j door. 

" Can that really be so ?" exclaimed Ann 
Barbara. 

" Yes/' Kate repeated. " When I was 
child, the servants were expressly forbidden t 
bring me here ; and so it acquired to me tha 
sort of taboo which we accept without reasoi 
ing about it. I have often felt it would be 
relief to do some forbidden thing ; but it nev< 
occurred to me to commit this virtuous tre 
pass on closed preserves." 

" Then you know nothing about Perford ! 
cried Lois, enthusiastically, like one who hs 
entire possessioij of a treasure which othe: 
refuse to value because they consider it w< 
got cheaply. *' Have you never been insic 
the church? Then we will go in now: fi 
this is the night w^hen it is dusted, and tl 
charwomen know me.'* 

Kate Pride never forgot Perford churcl 
as she first saw it, with a few candles dim] 
glimmering here and there in its diisky depth 
She had seen vast and glorious continent 
churches, but none had ever taken possessic 
of her with such a sense of space and myster 
for space and mystery are not measured I 
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yards or feet. A feeling of recognition stirred 
within her. " Could she have ever been 
brought there when she was a baby?*' she 
asked herself. 

" Is it very old ?" she said in a whisper. 
" It is older as a church than as a build- 
ing/' said Lois. " A chapel was founded here 
^J a knight of Henry V.'s train, who acci- 
dentally slew his dearest friend in the chase. 
There is a bit of old stone wall in Church 
Street which they say belongs to the hermit- 
^e he built for himself. But this church 
itself was only built in the time of Queen 
•Elizabeth. They say it was hindered for a 
^hile, because the timber that was prepared 
for it was made into a blazing beacon to givo 
Naming of the Spanish Armada; the great 
Scaffold poles for the tower were planted up- 
^ght, and lit at the top. And you must 
*^ve heard our bells. Miss Pride, for they 
®QUnd softly as far as Culstead. They will 
^^iixg to-night while you are at our house, for 
**^ey always ring on Thursdays. One Thurs- 
^^y night, in the reign of George I., a lady 
^Uo lived at Perwood — ^that was where the 
Railway station is now — welcomed home her 
^nly son, whom she had mourned as worse 

14 — 2 
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than dead — ^for he had left home in anger, an^ 
had been cast away with his shipmates on :^ 
desert island. She sent down word for th^ 
ringers to ring, and she did the same the nex.' 
week, and every week while she lived, and 
when she died, she left a bequest that it migh' 
go on for ever, as the will said, ' even as she 
should go on praising God in the mansions o . 
His eternal kingdom/ But I was beginning 
to tell you about the bells, and that ought tc 
have come first, for if there had been no belk 
she could not have bidden them ring. Thes€ 
bells were made, in Queen Elizabeth's time bj 
a Perford bell-maker. If you will come here 
by day-time, I will get the key of the towei 
and show them to you. There is some 
curious rude engraving on one of them, sepa- 
rated into three stages. On the highest, then 
are flying figures with trumpets and harps 
on the next, there are priests and children witl 
singing books, and on the lowest there are fivi 
workmen with their tools, and underneath i 
graven — 

' Thomas Falcon and his men, 
William, Joseph, George, and Ben, 
Made ns aU with aU their might. 
King ns, if yon please, aright. 
Glory to Grod in highest heaven, 
Sixteen hundred ninety-seyen.' 
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They were his free gift. Thougli the bells do 
not say so, the church record does ; and, oh. 
Miss Pride V* exclaimed Lois, with a start of 
delighted recollection, "there is something 
down this aisle which you ought to see !" 

Kate followed her swift steps — swift with 
* joyful freedom, a thousand times more 
J^verent than the slow cringe of a slave 
^▼er-simulating what he does not feel. And 
Kate thought to herself that she had never 
"^fore in her life had such a cicerone as this. 
I'fc Was not dry-as-dust antiquarian stories she 
*^ad been hearing, but living lines from the 
Poeni of humanity — wine from the sweet 
^'^tages of the past, stored in a heart which 
S^ve it the rich flavour of age without its 
^^bwebs. 

liois passed many a quaint memorial at 
^^liich Kate would have liked to linger, and 
^*^e paused before a tiny, plain slab of marble 
^^arcely larger than a schoolboy's slate. But 
'^'om it Kate read : — 

TO THE MEMOEY OP 

JAMES BURGESS, 
For fifty years the f aitlifDl servant and friend of 

Henry Pride, 

Haberdasher, of Cooke's Alley, in this place, who, 

sorrowing, erects this tablet. 



4>— 
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**I thought you would like to see that, 
said Lois. 

" Thank you," answered Kate. " I ough 
to have seen it long ago." Was her fathe 
really so blind to the true dignity of matr:^^ 
that he had hastened to forget the simpi 
worth of that record because his grandfathe; 
had been the " haberdasher of Cooke's Alley? 

" It is the only tablet connected with yo 
family," related Lois, "though their grave^SB 
are all outside in the churchyard. But there i 
no other grave with the name of Burgess o 
it. Sometimes I think your great-grandfathe: 
put up that because James Burgess had been 
stranger and a bachelor, and he did not like 
to be quite forgotten in the place where he had 
lived and been so good." 

Kate followed her out of the church without 
a word. At the door she turned, and looked 
again at the great dusky place. Was part of 
its mysterious charm due to the fact that here 
her homely, old-fashioned forefathers had wor- 
shipped, had borne their humble sorrows and 
joys, had been baptized, married, and buried? 
We scarcely know what threads are wrought 
into our being. 

They had to go round the church to come 
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out into the High Street, and Lois still had 
her guileless honours to do. She pointed out 
a house " which artists came to see ;'' it was 
such a fine old timbered house ; " but they 
Would not like to go into it," she added sorrow- 
fully ; " it is so dirty. An old woman who lives 
there tells me she can remember when there 
Were pictures in the panels; but they are all gone 
^ow; they've torn down a great deal of the 
panelling for firewood. Poor things ! the rooms 
are very draughty in winter." 

They came out in front of the quaint shop- 
'^^ndow, with its small, heavily-framed panes. 
-Behind the counter, in an oaken chair, sat 
•Hannah Enticknapp, knitting a soft grey stock- 
^^g. Within reach of her hand was her calf- 
l^ound ledger, a brown jar full of dahlias, and a 
▼Vedgwood inkstand fashioned like the base of 
^ Doric column. 

It was not Aunt Barbara's first visit to the 

fine old Quakeress, but it was her first lamp-lit 

visit, and when she saw that pretty picture, she 

t'emembered her return to Perford, and how the 

pleasant shop had seemed an oasis in its desert. 

^^ith the memory of that first night, not 

lately thought of, came memory of the sweet 

^d face which had so touched Aunt Bar- 
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bara's heart. And now it was no more nn 
known. With her foot on Lois Enticknapp' 
threshold, Miss Pendlebury recalled wher 
she had first seen Lydia Calderwood. 

Hannah Enticknapp welcomed ttiem co. 
dially. " Thou art a fellow-townswoman/* sfa 
said, when Kate was introduced. " Thy peopl 
were here, old inhabitants, when Jacob and 
were strangers. Follow me to the parloura 
she said. " I will bid Paul Stach to look to th 
shop." 

And so Kate found herself in a parloc 
behind a shop — a room of the class in whic 
her father and her father's father had bee 
bred. She wondered how he could T 
ashamed of it, if it had been at all like thJ 
This was divided from the shop by a wall 
windows with fantastically-shaped panes, tT 
lower half of which was screened by blinc 
which gave those within the command of ^ 
shop, without forfeiting their privacy, 
was farther lit by a window at the other et^ 
now covered by a full chintz curtain, 
quaint pattern. The chairs had cushic^ 
of the same ; there was a side-table lad^ 
with work-boxes and a big Bible. Tb^ 
were some curious wooden figures of ru< 
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GK-ennan carving on the high, narrow mantel- 
board, with its deep frilling of green stuff, 
and another brown jar like that in the shop 
stood inside the grate, but with a growing 
mjrile instead of cut-flowers ; for the baking 
oven warmed the house, so that fires were 
slow to come and swift to vanish from its 
sitting-rooms. 

''Tou have kept faithfully to your old 
dwelling-place," said Kate Pride. 

Hannah Enticknapp smiled and looked 

*ix>rind with loving eyes. "When some of 

^y former neighbours come to visit me,'* 

said she, " it seems dull to them, for, indeed, 

they say so, which I sometimes think is not 

^^ite kindly. It is not what it was when 

Ja.cob brought me here. They have shut in 

*^e churchyard, and built great flat factories 

^ place of pleasant dwellings. Sometimes 

■*• think I should not know Perford, if I 

""^cl not seen it from then till now. But I 

^^Xdd never find that old Perford if I sought 

*^^ it over all the world, neither anywhere 

^1^6 could I find the house where Jacob and 

'*■ lived together, and whence he went to 

^od." 

"I cannot give up the old life, except for 
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new life/' she went on. "I do not look 
forward to dying in this house. That will be 
as God directs. But if Lois and I did as some 
advise ns, we should find some Httle cottage 
with a rose-tree in the garden, and a poultry 
yard behind, and we should have to spend our 
whole lives in sparing and caring for ourselves, 
which would not be good for us, and we should 
have no relations with other people, which 
would be bad for us. I love roses, and Else 
never lets the house be withput flowers, and 
Lois keeps some chickens in her little green 
garden. But roses and poultry will not satisfy 
a soul, nor fill hands which have thrown away 
work to grasp them.*' 

And then Kate thought within herself, 
these must be people such as her father 
called "unsuccessful,'' because, while he had 
gilded a great prison to shut himself in, and 
had heaped up a great store to worry himself 
about, they had only made for themselves a 
home which was to them a resting-place, and to 
others a refuge. 

And then they had a talk about things in 
general, and about poor old Dan Chambers in 
particular ; for the struggle was growing alto- 
gether too hard for the old man. He no longer 
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needed only the piece of bread and the cnp of 
tea^ which had been so hard to get ; he needed 
also care and guidance. He had got out-door 
relief allowed him, but for a month only ; a^ 
the end of that time his case was to be recon- 
sidered. 

** But the guardians have really some mercy 
under what looks so cruel," said Hannah En- 
ticknapp. " The relieving officer comes to our 
shop, and I mentioned the matter to him, and 
lie explained it to me. He said, 'What is 
jhalf-a-crown a week, and what will it do ? For 
a poor widow, working hard, and with two or 
three children, growing better able to help 
themselves every day, it wiU perhaps pay the 
rent till the day of trouble is over. But half- 
a-crown a week and two or three loaves will 
not keep old Chambers, and where is the rest 
to come from ? If some day the poor man is 
found dead from starvation, then the guardians 
^will be blamed for having connived at his 
obstinacy by giving him a little help, instead of 
compelling him to come into the house, by 
withholding aU/ John Peters is not a bad 
man,'' said Hannah Enticknapp with a hu- 
morous smile, " though his speech sounds hard. 
He cannot understand how old Dan can choose 
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his empty, dirty room,' instead of the hig 
clean workhouse. He says ' there ain't a pool 
man in Perford as well lodged as the paupers/ ' 

" Yes," said Lois, " he said to me the othei 
day, 'Now, miss, you can't say you wouli 
make such an awful fuss at having to live lik 
they do in the house. TouVe been inside, an 
you knows the food is fit to eat, and the bedsii 
decent. I know the company ain't select, bu 
they're mostly much of a muchness, 
needn't grumble at that. Would lords an 
ladies kick up a row if they were purwided witib^ 
better than they'd ever had before, and n 
more trouble thinking about it? It's on- 
reasonable, Miss Lois." 

" And what did you say, Lois ?" asked Miss 
Pendlebury. 

" I said," answered Lois, " ' Mr. Peters, the 
workhouse has not been the terror of my life, 
against which I have been fighting all my days. 
To avoid it has not been my sole ambition. If 
I ever find myself there, it will be, most likely, 
because I have voluntarily chosen it in pre- 
ference to something else. The cases are quite 
different." 

" And I said," added her mother, " ' Friend 
Peters^ man doth not live by bread alone. 
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And it is well that man knows that in his 
heart, else we might be all in the workhouse to- 
gether, the guardians and thee, and everybody/" 
- **I have been asking about Stott's alms- 
houses," remarked Miss Pendlebury. " I had 
noticed they were vanished from Stott's Eow, 
and Lois tells me they have been rebuilt at New 
Culstead." 

**Yes, that is so," said Hannah Entick- 
napp. ** The land in Stott's Eow grew very 
valuable, and then, thou seest, just at that 
time they discovered that it could not be 
kealthy for the old folks to live where they had 
grown old, and were in sight of their children 
and grand-children. I say nothing on the 
question whether charity houses should stand 
where factories may be built ; but if that is 
wrong, then they need not have brought in the 
plea of unhealthiness, for if the place was un- 
healthy, it was fit for nothing. They used to 
keep twelve old people on the original founda- 
tion. By reducing the number to eight, and 
adding on the ground-rent of the old premises, 
they have managed to found Stott's school, up 
in New Culstead, where the little ones learn 
the number of square miles in a county before 
th^ can tell you what a square is." 
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"And the eight alms-people are old d 
mestic servants and retainers of our Cnlsteasr 
gentry," said Kate Pride, with a sneer in h^^^i 
voice. 

"Well, never mind," answered the go(^^ 
Quakeress, with her sweet calmness. " Ocm-T 
poor people will learn presently that th^^ 
must work for no wage that will not pi^ovii^ 
for their own old age, and will learn wh^iJ* 
work will do so, and will go where it can l^ '^ 
found. We never do well when we think th^^ 
the former days are hetter than these, 
seems so, sometimes, hecause only the goo-- 
has survived, and the foolish and bad ha 
perished. We know of more evil ani 
misery now, because we have better meaui 
of knowing everything. All England ring:-^ 
with a story of starvation, while a hundrec^ 
such stories would never have been heard abour'^ 
before the days of newspapers. Dost thoc^ 
understand ? God has predestined all 
and all things to grow better and to 
forward. But the pace is our own 
else we should be but slaves tied 
dragged with chains, dost thou not seeS 
instead of children free to do a little mischie 
and to turn our toys upside down, yet never ablei^ 
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^ escape from the security of our Father's 
*^ouse. It doeS not help the world to say it 
^8 going back, for we can strive to climb the 
steepest hill; but who would strain himself 
^H a path that was slipping down beneath his 
feet?" 

And then, by way of discussing how merely 
liigh wages do not always mean prosperity, 
Conversation slipped to the thrifty workmen of 
the Black Forest and the wooden carvings on 
the mantel-shelf. And then Aunt Barbara 
asked if they would show Kate the strange, 
suggestive household gods which they had 
already shown her. And taking a bright brass 
candlestick of a heavy old make, Lois led the 
nvay up the bare wooden stairs to the wide, 
low room over the shop. The candle shed but 
a subdued light, yet sufl&ced to show Kate the 
plain panelling, the stained floor with its strips 
of blue carpet, strong and rough in texture 
and without pattern, and the stiff', stout oak 
furniture, a little older than that in the par- 
lour, and therefore, like venerable people, 
placed in the room of honour. 

But liois had her treasures to show. There 
Was the stiff drawing of Herrnhut, with its 
straight streets and rows of trees. " My father 
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visited Hermhut nearly forty years ago," si 
said ; " that was when he first met our fon 
man, Paul Stach. Paul's great grand-uncl e 
was one of the first people who settled ii 
Herrnhut, and he was the very first to dig i" 
the pretty green graveyard you see in th^^ 
picture. Afterwards he went to the Greei 
land mission. And this is the model of 
canoe made by one of the first Greenlan* 
converts. Matthew Stach sent it home t 
Hermhut. It belongs to Paul ; but he like- 
ns to hang it here, because then it is quit^^^ 
safe. That is a portrait of Count Zinzendori^^* 
It is very old ; it comes from my grandfather'^^ ^ 
house in Copenhagen. So does that pot, Mis^ ^ 
Pride. Do you know what it is ? It is jusl^^* 
my grandmother's old cofiee-pot. Do not yoi 
think the bright brass looks pretty in thii 
shady room ? and it is what my father had his 
breakfast from every morning when he was a 
boy. Do you notice the big plate standing on 
the little shelf ? If you look at it closely you 
will see that part of what appears like a pattern 
is really German character. It is very quaint ; 
I do not think I could make it out if my 
father had not told me what it is. It means 
* the paths to a true friend lie straight, though 
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he be far away/ Do you see the picture of 
tlie two men supping together ? One is evi- 
dently a citizen of Christiana, and the other i» 
iu the dress of a Lapp. And here in this 
comer is an outline of fells and fiords, with a 
line crossing them all, to show the way the 
Lapp reached his friend. That plate belonged 
to my grandmother's people ; I mean my 
father's mother. She was a Norwegian by 
descent, and she was not a Moravian*' — and 
Lois plajrfully lowered her voice, as if some 
sedate ghosts might be in the room, and she 
did not wish to hurt their feelings. " It was 
slie who taught my father the songs and 
stories he told me. One of my grandmother's 
great-uncles had been a bishop of Bergen, and 
father used to think that plate had been made 
for him, because, on the leaf of the open Bible 
^hich is carved on his tomb, there is the text 
about ' entertaining strangers.' It was through 
grandmother's people that father came to 
■England and married mother. Grandmother's 
^^other was one of the Norwegian prisoners 
*^en in Napoleon's wars, to whoin the English 
Quakers were so kind. His stories made father 
^ish to come to England, and from him he 
|ot many iutyo^uctioi^s among the Friencls. 
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And it was grandmother who sent us Else 
Beck, and our cat's great-grandmother/' fin- 
ished Lois with a gay laugh, as Else appeared, 
bearing a tray and followed by the famUiar 
yellow Floss. " Yes," said Lois, " we owe a 
great deal to Grandmother Ingebjora. Some- 
times I wish father had named me afiei 
her." 

"Ah, that was my fault!" explained hei 
mother. " I was not over-wise in those days: 
and I thought it had a wild, pagac 
sound." 

And while Hannah Enticknapp surroundec 
Kate Pride with her gentle, old-fashioned hos- 
pitalities, her honey, her lemonade, and hei 
crisp biscuits, Aunt Barbara drew her hand 
through the daughter's arm and said — 

" Lois, did not you meet Lydia Calderwood 
for the first time last March ?" 

A paleness swept over Lois's face, but hei 
eyes flashed with swilt Norse fire. She would 
have trusted her own life to Miss Pendlebury'j 
kindness ; but in her passionate desire to sav( 
Lydia, she felt ready to resent any word thai 
might startle the peace she was guarding, anc 
recall the fever of despair which had scar:o{} 
departed. 
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•• Yes/' she answered, " I did." 
*' I think I saw her first," said Miss Pendle- 
^^^Jf "for she travelled with me from the 
sea-side; I recalled that to-night. Don't be 
fierce, Lois. You have taken all responsibility 
^bout her upon yourself. I ask only that I 
^^ay share it, if any need arises." 

** I beg your pardon," Lois answered, very 
humbly ; " I did not mean to be fierce. But 
I ^as frightened. I know how people feel 
^^out — other people. She is good now, Miss 
^endlebury. And oh, she is punished enough! 
*^t US do what we may." 

-A.nnt Barbara and Kate made a longer visit 
*l^a.n they had intended, and Kate enjoyed a 
®^xxse of adventure in returning through the 
^3,ri: Perford streets to the House by the 
"^V^orks. 

**H[oW I liked the dear old mother owning 
**^ad; she had been a little narrow in her Quaker 
3^0vith," she said. " The daughter is like an 
**^<iient goddess in her strength and simplicity. 
-^-s long as any good work of hand or head is 
^^H.iited in the world, she will find something 
^^ do ! I wonder if it is not better to be pro- 
^^^ed for so, than to have a fortune ? That 
^*^op would make a picture 1 And I'm sure our 

15— ifc 
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drawing-rooms would not, except it might be 
for an upholsterer's catalogue." 

When the two ladies went in- doors to wait 
while the carriage was prepared to take Kate 
to Colstead, they found a note on the hall- 
table. It was marked " immediate," and the 
parlour-maid said it had been brought by the 
stable-boy from Wood Lodge, and that he had 
inquired if Miss Pendlebury was within, as, if 
so, he was bidden to await an answer. Yet it 
did not seem to require one, for it was in Mrs. 
Pendlebury's back-twisted, fretful handwriting, 
hysterically under-scored, and it only said 
this : — 

" Deaeest Barbara, — Lot me implore you to 
discharge your sewing girli?istan/ly. Ihavebeen, 
most providentially y informed, on the very best 
authority, that she is a thoroughly had character! 
If you boldly tax her with this, she will not 
dare to deny it ! Darling Barbara, you have 
such an unsuspecting heart, it is well you have 
some warier heads to protect you from impos- 
ture! I shall anxiously await news of your 
riddance of this dangerous creature / 
^' ypurs devotedly, 
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"Without a word, Aunt Barbara handed the 
note to her companion. 

•* Confound !— " cried Kate. " No, it's not 
s^vearing ; it's a quotation from the National 
Anthem — 

* Confound their knavisli tricks.* ^ 




V^P 





CHAPTER XIII. 

ON CULSTEAD COMMON. 

TDIA CALDERWOOD did not 
up her work until she heard the < 
close behind Lois and the lax 
Then she flung on her bonnet and mantle ^ 
hasty recklessness, and went out into the sti 
She turned in the opposite direction from 1 
Moffat's house. She was not going h( 
though Mrs. Moffat might wonder what 
become of her. 

" Let her wonder !'* said Lydia to hers 
"it does not matter to her; I am only 
lodger !" 

She did not care what she did or where 
went, only she felt she could not sit still i 
little room. The whole world did not s 
large enough for her. The cold autumn v 
seemed to smother her. On she went thro 
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the Perford streets, at a pace which would have 
attracted attention anywhere else, but which 
iiobody noticed here. Even the steepness of 
the Culstead road did not check her speed, 
though it made her heart thump heavily and 
sent the burning blood to her wan cheeks. 

** And this is how I am to go on for years 
^ii<i years !" she said aloud^ for now there was 
^otlnng to hear her but the half-leafless trees 
the scanty hedgerow, though every now 
then her swift feet sent the dead leaves 
Wlxirring behind her, and startled her with the 
Lcy that somebody was stealthily following, 
"ears and years, and I suppose, as nobody 
^^^ants me, I shall live till I am ninety. No- 
tio^y does want me — nobody can want me. 
^f course I know Lois Enticknapp has been 
good to me — ^I don't deny that, and I know IVe 
^ften made her miserable enough — ^I don't deny 
ttiat either. Sometimes I doubt if she will be 
^s ready to begin doing good again ; and if she 
^xi't, I suppose I shall be answerable for that. 
I Suppose I shall be always in the wrong about 
everything. I know Lois has been kind,*' she 
^iterated, as if something accused her of for- 
getting it ; " kind, like we are to a starved 
l^tten which we go on petting till we are quite 
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sure it is able to Kve, and then put down to 
take its own chance again. She does not count 
me as a friend. When she has to choose 
between me and other people, I am the one to 
be left. Of course it's quite right ; it*s only 
what I should expect; it would not be e^ 
nnbearable if it was not for that. Slie has h^^ 
mother and all her household to worship h&^* 
and Miss Pendlebury to praise her, and tk^* 
man in Germany to love her. She has ner 
spoken to me about him. Oh, no ! it won 
pollute his name to mention it to me. I ha 
only heard of him by chance. And I am 
sit under the banquet of life and pick up i 
crumbs ! I should like to see how her ange! 
hood would gather itself together if it had one 

got down where I have Lydia Calde 

wood, you are a demon !" 

The passion was past. The frenzy o 
despair which might rend her best friend^ 
only because it must rend something, 
dropped down in her heart, and was drowned 
in a burst of tears. There was no longer a 
frantic woman rushing along the road — only a 
poor lost child standing in the dark, crying 
for home. She was nearly in Culstead by 
this time. Lamps burning softly in pleasant 
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chambers, glared out upon her, looking fixed 

and lurid, through the heavy October mist. 

And there was no place for her, and she was 

scarcely twenty years old, and it might go 

on for such a long time ! She felt as if 

she was outside herself — was some strange, 

pitiful being weeping over the poor little 

tired creature whose story she knew too 

^ell. She stretched her cold hand out 

^^to the darkness, as if she thought some- 

^>ody might clasp it. "0 God!" she cried, 

* liois's God! I don't believe you are far off, 

^^ I could only find you.'* 

At that moment, a heavy footstep on the 

S'^vel roused her, and she started aside from 

"tlxe roadway and struck across the common, 

^lipping and stumbling in the darkness and 

^amp. Walking there was nearly as hard as 

^U a shingly shore; and she remembered 

"When she had so walked, and Low that same 

^ght the streets of Perford had sent terror 

5ttid dismay into her heart — ^those familiar 

homely streets, which now she had almost 

learned to love ! Do many terrors vanish so ? 

Would the years, whose long lonesome vista so 

chilled her now, reveal resting-corners and fresh 

fountains if she walked bravely down them ? 
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'* But while you are yourself, Lydia Cddei 
wood, you will be always miserable," whia 
pered that voice which scarcely seemed he 
own, and yet seemed to rise from the deepes 
depth of her being. " You have got all y(M 
prayed for when you came to Perford — 
secure dwelling, work, and kind friends — j€ 
you are almost as ready to curse God an 
die, as you were on that morning when ya 
stood by the sea." 

Lydia's tears came slower and more softly 
"I don't think I should dream of killin 
myself now," she reflected. "I wonder 
that shows that IVe grown a little bette 
That is what frightens me. I believe I ai 
exactly the same as ever, only that I am ou 
of the way of temptation ; and if that's th 
case, my repentance is not worth anything 
and I might as well leave off trying to I 
good and try to enjoy myself No ; I don 
mean that. If the only way I could kee 
from evil was to shut myself up in a prisoi 
I hope I'd do it, and lock the door insid 
and slip the key under the door to prevei 
me from being able to change my mind. Bt 
oh ! the dreariness !" 

And just as her tears burst forth agaii 
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she heard a groan which even to her un- 
strung nerves •was certainly neither her own 
nor the creation of her fancy ; yet the place 
seemed utterly lonely. She was far enough 
from the high road for its lamps to be quiet 
invisible in the thickening fog. Straight 
before her were some low scraggy trees 
which she knew overhung a little hollow, 
seldom quite dry, and which, after such rain 
as had fallen lately, probably contained a pool. 
If that bitter groan came from living creature, 
it must be crouching upon the sand under the 
heathery lip of the chasm. With the tears 
left on her cheek for the wind to dry, Lydia 
Calderwood stole forward. 

Was it a gorse-bush she could discern, or 
was it a woman ? She must creep* down to 
it, if she would make sure. It lay quite still. 
One moment she fancied she could see a 
bough, and that it was only a bush ; the next 
moment the bough assumed the semblance 
of an arm flung upon the ground, with fingers 
clutching the dust. 

Lydia stepped carefully over the edge, 
which crumbled and slipped beneath her 
cautious steps. Still she could not be quite 
sure; she reached forth her hand and she 
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touched a gown — a satin gown, though that 
she did not notice at that moment. 

The heap stirred a little, and a voice came 
from it. "Let me aJone,'' it moaned. "If 
I ain't a credit to you, you would not have 
got anybody better to do what I did !'' 

" You must not lie here," said Lydia. "You 
will catch your death of cold and wet. Tou 
will slip into tiie water." 

" I mean to lie down in it. A very litHe 
water's enough. IVe heard of a woman that 
was found drowned in a tub. Her husband 
had been knocking her about and drove her 
to it. Ah ! there's a many sorts of blows. I 
wonder if he was really her husband ?" 

The forlorn creature had turned a httle 
and raisfid her face as she spoke; and there 
came such an odour of spirituous drink that 
Lydia, faint and excited, nearly sickened. 
She turned away in disgust ; then she 
stopped. 

"Is this the way I feel towards any sin 
but my own?" she said to herself. "And 
down by the sea I was beginning to long 
always for my wine, and to take a little 
between meals. Grod help us all !" And she 
went back to the woman. " Why have yon 
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come here?" she said. "This is not a fit 
place for you, whoever you are.'' 

"I've come to be out of the way," the 
woman answered. "I do nothing to please. 
If you knew what it was to be afraid to eat 
your food or to walk across a room, you'd 
know your life was a misery to you. I'd 
never have had aught to do with a fine 
gentleman," she added, raising her voice to 
a husky shriek. "Pd have known he was 
tempting me to hell. But mine was one not 
so much above my own sort, and had got 
taken in first himself; and he ain't any 
genteeler than I am, if he could only see 
himself," she went on, with a coarse maudlin 
laugh; "I know my girl knows he ain't, 
though she's a good girl and holds her 
tongue. But she's fond of me. She'd leave 
any of her fine lady governesses to come to 
her own mother — ^that she would, any day 
of the year. And she might have married 
a lord, and why not? The lord's father's 
wife had been an opera-dancer, and had a 
daughter who was an impudent hussy that 
took after her, and insulted me once, 
though she made out afterwards it was all ^ 
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when I want to be genteel. And I ain't ba 
looking when my clothes suit me, and th 
are always of the best.'' 

It was horrible to hear the vulgar commc 
place talk, mocking the tragedy of the siti 
tion and the hour. 

" Where is your daughter ?" Lydia asb 
anxious to keep the unhappy woman's I 
muddled thought upon some softening topic 

" She's gone out, and word has come th 
she won't be home till late this evening, 
suppose it is late now?" she added inte 
rogatively, and then went on. "It was ; 
right when she went out this afternoon, or s 
wouldn't have gone — she wouldn't. Oft 
has she stayed at home, quite suddenly, ev 
after she'd put on her beautiful dresses, 
she's fancied things were going wrong." 

" What will she do when she returns hoi 
to-night and finds you not there?" plead 
Lydia. 

"Ah! it'll come hard at first," answer 
the other, beginning to shed maudlin tea 
" But it will be over for good and all, ai 
then it will come easier. It will be cover 
up as respectably as can be, you may 
sure; he will see to that. They'll call 
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xiervoasness and temporary insanity. They 
al^rays do, when it is a person who is well 
off.'' 

** But you are going home/* persisted Lydia. 
** I will take you home ; and I want you to 
iTciale haste, for I am growing very cold." 
She felt that all appeal to higher impulses 
^v-ovild be lost just now, and that her surest ally 
^v-ould be the stirring of some of the physical 
instincts. 

**It is cold,** said the other in a con- 
fidential tone, " and, poor thing ! you have not 
itinch of a jacket. I don^t notice the cold so 
ttiiach. Feel this shawl ; isn't it a soft, warm 
l>eauty?** Lydia mechanically obeyed. She 
"^ould do any little thing which might in- 
^X'ease her influence over the degraded waif, 
^i^d it was thus that she noticed the shawl 
'^^aa a Chuddah, the dress of satin, and that 
"fclie pushed-about, bent bonnet was adorned 
"^ith a long purple plume. This woman had 
"thie home, the ties, the pleasant luxuries 
'^'^hich Lydia had longed for, and yet here 
she was, with her life and her reputation 
^^ Lydia*s mercy. And Lydia thought, with a 
Womanly yearning, what must it be to be this 
Ionian's children — ^her grown children ap- 
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parently — who must realise all the horror < 
it, and who yet might love her, even f 
she loved the stained memory of her own po( 
father ! 

" But you will let me take you home no\ 
I am so chilly," Lydia persisted, as if si 
felt there was something kindly about tl 
miserable woman, which might vaguely yid 
to the voice of appeal on another's behal 
** Which way shall we go?" 

She supported her as she staggered to ha 
feet. She would have been a tall, come] 
matron could she have stood firmly uprigh 
"Ah! I knew Pd be hindered somehow, 
she muttered. "I might have saved myse 
all this trouble. I never can put thin^ 
through. You are a stranger here, surely 
she added, with a tremulous scoff in b 
voice, " or you'd know the big house with tl 
shining red pillars and the gilt points to tl 
palings." 

" Oh, I know the way to that," said Lydi 
She had noticed the gilded palings, dull an 
coppery in the fog, only that very evening 
having come down a side of the commo 
where Lois had never brought her. "] 
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But the journey was not so speedy as it 
-might have been under other circumstances. 
The woman stumbled and slipped over the 
uneven ground, and it took all Lydia's small 
strength to stay her uncertain footsteps. Her 
scraps of talk grew wilder and more inco- 
herent. Now that her fit of despairing fury 
was over, her whole nature rapidly succumbed 
to the degrading potions she had taken. By 
the time they reached the road, she was 
little more than a dumb dead weight on the 
girl's arm. 

Bnt when Lydia saw the great house within 
its carriage drive, her heart sank within her 
with a new dismay. Could this be its mis- 
tress, or was she only one of the upper 
servants — a class of whose luxury and ex- 
travagance she knew a little? Her dress 
proclaimed her the former, her speech was 
of the latter. How was Lydia to take her 
up the grand flight of steps and through the 
great glass doors of the hall, where probably 
a footman would meet them? Lydia's first 
impulse was to lead her there, put her 
inside, and wait without, unseen, till she could 
be sure that she was succoured and guarded 
from another wild dash into the darkness; 

16 
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though, indeed, she now seemed too slnggis?^ 
smd besotted for any such attempt. Lyclx^ 
left her leaning against the portico, an.c3 
darted up the steps alone ; but she* foaxicl 
the doors fast, as she might have expected 
in the near neighbourhood of a place like 
J?erford, where the poor can hope so little 
from the rich, that the rich have good cause 
,to fear the poor! And the splendour of 
the place! The rich carpet spread over 
the dainty tiles, the tall mirrors, the gorgeous 
exotics standing on marble tables, to say i»o- 
thiug of the great Eussian leather screeo-^^ 
chair, where a pair of legs gave notice of -fcb^ 
presence of a dozing livery servant, — all vn/tJ^ 
h^ld Lydia's hand from touching the bell 
saw in the door post. Lydia stole do 
the steps again, and thought her footfall 
never been so loud. 

Be this mistress or maid, she must ct^^^ 
through the low back door which Lydia p"*^ 




gently found in the ivy-covered side ^'^^^-^ ' 



That only admitted them to a little pav^ 
court beside the house. There was anotl» 
door in the wall of the building, and Ly 
cautiously ascertained that it was also fasten^ 
Here she must ring the bell^ and when 
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lieard responsive footsteps she could hurry 
^way and watch in the carriage ring to make 
sure there was no mistake. 

But the door flew open ahnost before the 
bell had sounded, and a woman, a smart 
servant, with an untied bonnet perched on 
her head, came out with a rush and jostled 
against them. 

" Lawk-a-mercy !'* she cried, " it's well 

you're back within five minutes of your 

being missed, ma'am ! Such a turn as 

yoaVe given us all ! And, ugb! what a 

state you are in!" she added, seizing the 

feeling woman in a strong, rough grasp, 

and looking down at her muddy dress and 

Rumpled shawl. "You'll find 3^ourself in 

the lock-up one of these days, with your 

fceastly habits and your mad goings-on ; and 

^What will the master do then, I wonder, 

:Rirs. Pride?' 

A piercing shriek rang through the house — 
^ shriek iiigh, clear, and terrible. It rang 
"within, without, through the spacious corri- 
dors, and among the shivering autumn trees. 
^he hurrying servants paused, in sheer 
liorror, while Kate Pride, at that moment 
stepping from Miss Pendlebury's carriage, 

16—2 
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turned from the great flight of steps awi^ ^ 
flew to the side door — the terror alwa] 
sleeping in her heart starting up within he 
though she knew this was not her mother^ 
voice. 

There, on the damp ground, with h 
hands on tlie kitchen threshold and her whi 
face half upturned, lay Lydia Calderwood. 

"She brought home the mistress," whL 
pered the housemaid to her young iB/L^^i 
" and it must have been too much for h^^a^j 
for she dropped down like a stone/' 

"Where is my mother?" gasped Kaf:><^» 
looking round ; but the sight of a tall figtu ^** ^ 
uncertainly retreating down the kitchen p 
sage, in the guidance of an elderly mai^ 
servant, was all the answer Kate got or 
quired just then. They were carrying Ly 
in, and as the lamplight fell full on her fi 
Miss Pride started eagerly forward. 

"It is the young woman that works 
Miss Pendlebury's," volunteered the p 
when they had placed her on the low kitch 
settle. 

Her face was scarcely whiter than 
own, and in its pitiful unconsciousness it w 
not half so wildly sad« 



a 
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'*Take her to my room," said Kate ; "it 
^ht frighten her to see so many people 
en she recovers." And as she followed 
i group of bearers she hated herself for 
r words. They would have been natural 
3 true under any other circumstances, but 
w the utter truth would have been, " Take 
r to my room, for I choose that nobody 
t myself shall hear what she may say when 
3 recovers." 

-And when they were all dismissed but 
i.te's own maid, Parkes, and while Parkes 
rself was busy with aromatic vinegar and 
.xnt feathers, Kate turned to her little 
aietaire and touched the spring of a secret 
a.<je. A lid flew up, and from a little heap 
letters and manuscripts Kate's trembling 
igers selected one. It was only a memo- 
ndum of expenses — a young man's careless 
btings — where every second item was 
lied "sundries," but on its back was a 
stch of a young girl with dark waving hair 
d passionate eyes. About the soft round 
'^oat closed the daintily ruffled dress. This 
*1, mute on the sofa, was white and worn, 
fclx mendings in her coarse alpaca skirt and 
sa.p thread gloves on her hands j but that 
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girl and this girl were the same, and Kate Pr£<36 
was sure of it now, though perhaps t>lie 
resemblance would never have struck her had 
she met this girl anywhere else, or under any 
other circumstances. 

" I think she's coming to, miss," said 
Parkes, and Kate shut the spring with a 
snap. 

" Then leave her to me, Parkes,*' she sstid 
huskily. " You can wait within call in cst^ 
you are wanted.'* 

"She's all right now; you needn't 
frightened, miss," said Parkes ; " look at fcl^® 
colour coming to her cheeks !" Parkes 
not offended at her dismissal, because s 
wanted to gossip over everything with 1b^ 
fellow-servants. *' Hadn't I better go and ^^^ 
some cordials ready, miss ?" she asked ; " sh^^ 
sure to feel faintish." 

" Yes, yes — ^anything — only go," said Ka* 
impatiently. 

Half an hour later, one of the Pride's foo 
men carried a note to Mrs. Moffat's, to a 
prise her that her lodger was quite safe, b 
would not return home till morning. 

Kate's night was spent between the t 
chambers— her own and her mother's. The 
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was little to be done in the latter^ for Mrs. 
Pride had soon fallen into a heavy sleep. 
There was not much to be done in the 
former — only a little whispering, only a few 
tears, and then the silence of exhaustion, and 
the wax candles died out, and the darkness 
seemed so merciful that Kate did not light 
others. 

In the dim dawn, Kate stole downstairs 
to the greenhouse to gather a few flowers to 
greet her mothers waking — that terrible 
waking of remorse and shame, whose utter 
abandonment of self-blame and detestation 
had always saved Kate's love, albeit that 
love lay in her heart as unlike what it should 
have been, as a jewel stained with blood and 
wrenched from worthy setting, is unHke the 
diamond reflecting the sunshine and lending 
light to the brow of loveliness. 

She paused at the drawing-room window 
and drew aside the curtain. The mists of the 
night before were rolling away, and in the 
valley below she could see the tall chimneys 
of Perford. It was dawn there too — dawn 
even in the worst room of those filthy 
slums, which in some public meeting she had 
once heard her father characterise as ''dens 
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of iniquity'* and "sinks of abomination;" 
' and she thought to herself that the most 
squalid roof there could scarcely cover sadder 
skeletons than were crouching among the 
downy pillows of the two bedchambers she bad 
left. Those might stalk abroad in lond 
street fights and coarse police-court reveng6» 
while these might be but barely exposed by 
the half-credited gossip of dismissed servants ; 
but Kate Pride's eyes were not of the shoxt- 
sighted kind which see no farther than th® 
surface of things, and she felt that a ciU*® 
does indeed spread on all sides when th^ 
humanity that Grod has joined in one brother- 
hood is put asunder by gold and vanity. 

The morning was still fresh, and the 
earliest of the factory people were only start* 
ing to their day's labour, when Kate Pride 
walked into Perford with Lydia Calderwood, 
and parted from her only at Mrs. Mofiat's 
threshold. 




CHAPTEE XIV. 



TWO LOVE LETTERS. 




NLT two or three weeks later, there 
came this letter to Lois Enticknapp. 
"My own Lois, — ^I am Herr Pro- 
fessor now. I would not tell you that the 
chance was open till I knew it was decided in 
my favour. And when are we to be married ? 
We have never let ourselves think of that 
happy event as nearer than one year from 
this date. But why ? I shall not be able to 
afford to furnish a dainty house for you at 
once — but do not the birds build together? 
I should like to ask you to a palace, Lois ; 
still I think you would like also to give me a 
palace, and that you can do, transforming this 
place into one, by the magic of sitting down 
on the red cushion of the wooden chair that 
stands empty opposite me ! You shall choose 
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your own cMna, my Lois, and we wiU ^zo 

together to buy it; but meanwhile, there a^Tmre 
more than a pair of everything even in nci^y 
bachelor cupboard, so we need not be in a 
hurry. This house may be small for a bricTS^c, 
ray Lois, but it is large and lonesome for * 
solitary lover. 

"I am a German, Lois, and I want to ^ 
known as a betrothed man before I appe^^^ 
as a husband — and I want to be known a^^^ ^ 
betrothed man now — while it is your go^ ^ 
pleasure, after your shy English fashion, th-^^^t 
our betrothal shall not be made public t^:^^ 
within a very few months of our marria^*"^* 
Lois, let me have my own way, and I will l^i 
you have yours. 

*'Do not sorrow about parting from yoar 
mother. Will she not come here with us? 
Why should not Paul Stach carry on the busi- 
ness for her, and Else Beck take care of the 
house, that all be ready for her return ? so 
that she may threaten she will go away and 
leave us the moment she is not happy! 
Bead her this, Lois, and I know she will 
say, ^ Hans enters into my feelings, and what 
thou dost provide against, thou dost often 
prevent.* 
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" And now for a little gossip ; and I am so 
afraid lest any word of what I have to tell 
should hurt you, that I cannot bear to think 
there are hundreds of miles between us. 

"I have met a young Englishman lately, 
named Pendlebury. He is among a party 
of English youths, one or two of whom are 
my pupils, and from their talk with one 
another I found he came from Culstead. He 
learned that I had been in that part of Eng- 
land, and he answered me many questions about 
sundry places and people, and this made his 
conversation interesting to me. And now for- 
give me, Lois, for I know I did what I ought 
not. While you have sealed my lips as to our 
relationship one to the other, I should not have 
named you to a stranger. But I have not seen 
you for twelve months, Lois, and I had no 
reason then to think ill of this stranger, and I 
thought a good heart would show me a fresh 
reflection of you to cheer my hungry vision. 

"*Do,you know a family named Entick- 
napp — a widow and daughter — living at Per- 
ford?' I asked. 

" * Ah, a pretty girl,' he said, and my heart 
bounded — for one does not much heed tones in 
a foreign tongue — one's charity sets down aught 
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unpleasant as due to some cause one does not 
understand. * A pretty girl/ he repeated, * aad 
a knowing one, looks like a saint, and manages 
to get thought such, but is dearest friend with a 
girl who also looks like a saint now, and is taking 
in a dear good soul of an aunt of mine, but 
whom I happen to know to be thoroughly bad. 
If she ever saw me, she would get a frighi I 
don't think she ever heard my namcr I 
expect those crafty Quakers are backing ha 
up in some conspiracy, for the home of the 
gentleman, whose ' wife ' she was called when 
I first saw her, is in Culstead, and she 
must have come into the neighbourhood 
immediately after he broke off his connection 
with her/ 

" Lois, I was stunned, because I did not 
know whether I ought to break the silence I 
had promised you, and how otherwise could I 
have right to check the man's malign reck- 
lessness ? But I felt my promise to you was 
given, and must not be broken without yonr 
consent. And the poor youth will get part 
of his punishment when our betrothal is 
announced. Yet it would be wrong to let 
him go on thus lightly lying away the reputa- 
tion of any woman ; and so, though I was not 
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vain enough to suppose a word of mine would 
ieach him, what none of God's words had 
taught him yet, still there must always he a 
beginning, and I made my little protest 
thus — 

" * Herr Pendlehury, I do not like to hear a 
man speak ill of women, because a good man 
knows how hard the world is to women who are 
not good, and an evil man is apt to speak ill of 
good women because he interprets them by his 
own bad experience/ 

"And I never spoke one more word to 
him, not even a greeting the next time we 
met. 

"Only two or three days after, as I was 
returning home late from the Public Library, 
I saw a crowd at the bottom of one of the 
streets. There were two or three policemen 
in the middle of it, and I went to inquire 
what the trouble was about. The hangers- 
on told me * a young Englishman was accused 
of theft.' Then, thinking of my pupils, I 
pushed into the heart of the throng. Two 
evil-looking men and a smart Frenchwoman 
had accused Gilbert Pendlehury of taking a 
diamond ring from their rooms at the Grand 
Hotel, where he also resided. He had not 
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returned to his apartments afterwards, and bo 
was arrested in the street. Without saying a 
word to him, I followed to the police house ; 
there I stated what I knew of him, that he 
was the son of a wealthy and respectahle 
English merchant, and I also stated what 
was more to the point, that when I was 
travelling with Count Salzburg's son, I had 
seen his accusers at the gaming tables in 
Monaco, where they had been pointed out to 
me as adventurers and swindlers of the very 
worst type. The consequence was that next 
day no accusers appeared, and Mr. Pendlebury 
was set at liberty. He was ready to overwhelm 
me with gratitude. Of course he had had 
little to fear from the mere charge from the first 
' I knew they only wanted to extort money/ he 
said ; ' but they tried it at the wrong time, for 
I am short of cash, or I would have given any- 
thing to prevent the scandal I feared, and to 
keep my father from knowing I had been in such 
people's company/ 

** * If I ever see the Herr father I shall tell 
him,' I said gravely, ' therefore I would advise 
you to tell him yourself. It is not well to keep 
secrets whose opening would not be to one's 
credit. And perhaps you will explain to every- 
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body what a mere chance made me your helper 
and adviser, for you know how hardly you your- 
self might judge of me, as the presumed friend 
of a young man who keeps such bad company 
that he falls into the policeman's hands. Good 
morning, Herr Pendlebury !' I said^ and he 
looted at me hard, and he went away. It 
is very painful to strike blows, Lois. They 
l^^rt the hands which must give them almost 
^ much as the backs which must bear them ! 
'* But now, Ijois, you have a story to tell me. 
'^at good deed have you been doing in secret ? 
I am not going to blame you for delaying your 
^^ixfidence. Perhaps one can plant seeds better 
*'*^an two. But when the harvest is ripe, we 
^ixy call others to rejoice with us over it. If 
**^e harvest is not yet ripe, Lois, say so, and I 
^ill ask no more. Keep your secrets while you 
•^^el you should keep them, and I shall but 
•*'^ve you better for your silence. Our mutual 
A^ve shall but further our wills, and give us 
^ore to God and to our fellow-creatures. 

" Yes, Lois, come to be with me altogether 

^s soon as ever you can. I feel as if I was insult- 

ing you, when I urge you not to wait till I can 

exchange this ingrain drugget for a Turkey 

carpet, and yonder willow pattern plate for a 
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Dresden one. What have you and I to do 
with such things, Lois ? We are both of the 
people, which means simply that those from 
whom we are proud to be descended, found 
the best of life among bare boards and pewter 
platters. I shame you to name such things. 
Tou, in your grand simplicity, are doubtless 
unaware that there is a section of society 
where meat is more than life, and raiment 
more than the body ! But even that section 
will npt wonder at us, Lois, for they will say, 
* After all, the Herr professor is the son of a 
country innkeeper, and therefore this is 
natural in him.' And why should I resent 
even that sort of approval, while I thank God 
that it is true ? 

"Give my love to your mother, my Lois, 
and also my salutations to Paul and to Else, 
and to anybody else who kindly remembers me. 
And please to write to me at once, and tell 
me how soon I am to change my style of 
*' Your devoted Lover, 

" Hans Endbkrg." 

In less than two days afterwards this answer 
passed through the foreign branch of the Per 
ford post-office :— 
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**My own dear Hans, — Tour letter gave 
me only one pang, and that was to think that 
anybody can be so cruel and unreasonable as 
young Mr. Pendlebury. But then how dread- 
ful it is to be so ! And how terribly ashamed 
one must be when one finds one's self out at 
last! Yet, then, truly, the worst is over, and 
poor Mr. Pendlebury will not need so much 
pity then as he does now. 

** Ihave kept no secret, I think. Only I got to 
know Lydia Calderwood when she was very sad 
^nd very lonely. And I grew to love her. And 
l>ecause I loved her, I did not want to speak 
afcout her, even to you, till I could assuredly say 
of her, * This is my friend.' For Lydia did not 
Jite me at once, as I liked her. She could not 
■^e quite sure whether she would really like me. 

"We are friends now, we two girls. I 
tnew from the first whose wickedness had 
^Ursedher life, but she did not know that she 
*^a.d come to live near his family, and I never 
"told her. I did not feel sure what I should 
^o, and I thought if she ought to know she 
^ould know in time. 

"She knows now. One night, when she 
^as taking a solitary walk, and was feeling 
Vexed and angry because I had not accom- 

17 
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panied her (and she made a wrong guess why 
I had not done so), she met his mother. 
Hans ! I don't like to write about these things, 
they are so terrible that it seems heartless to 
write about them coolly, and to hurry over 
their story, that we may commune about our 
own happy love. Tou must burn this letter 
directly you read it. And lest you should not 
like to burn all that has just come from me— 
as I never can burn even your envelopes— I 
have written this on a sheet apart from our own 
affairs. 

"Do you remember hearing the name of 
Pride when you were in Perford ? The great 
house on Culstead Common belongs to the 
Prides, and we used to meet the son and 
daughter on horseback. Do you remember the 
son ? That is he of whom young Mr. Pendle- 
bury speaks. 

" The Prides are very, very rich. But they 
come from poor people like ourselves, and the 
vast fortune is all of the senior Mr. Pride's 
making. And they have not been fortunate in 
any other way. The poor mother cannot keep 
from drinking, and is very miserable and ofteD 
tries to kiU herself. And that was how Lydia 
met her on the common that night. And when 
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she took her home, she heard her name. Lydia 
fainted, and Miss Pride found her so, and the 
whole story came out. After Miss Pride 
brought Lydia back to her lodgings and left 
her there, she came on to our shop and left a 
message with Paul Stach, asking me to go to 
Lydia at once. And when I heard the message 
and who had left it, I guessed what had 
li3.ppened, and I was terribly frightened. 

** I needed not to be frightened. I found 
Lydia quite calm, and very pleased to see me. 
She showed more pleasure in seeing me than 
she had ever shown before. Lydia and I are 
sure friends now. 

•* She is no longer bitter. I knew she had a 

'oxiging for beautiful clothes and grand rooms, 

^nd I feared lest the sight of those to which 

te stands so terribly near, would hurt her. 

^Ut then she saw the skeleton lurking amid the 

t^mdenr. And I think she feels that John 

Hde, with his home and his up-bringing, was 

' pitifully unprepared for life and its trials, in 

a way, as was she herself in hers, and that 

and she are rather partners in fall and loss, 

in victimiser and victim. 

" She never speaks to me directly of the 

des, except in the most ordinary way, but 
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I gather these thoughts of hers from what she 
says of other things. 

" Miss Pride comes to see Lydia very often. 
Lydia has never been at the Pride's house 
again. I suppose some people would think Miss 
Pride ought to show her love for her brother 
by ignoring Lydia's existence and his sin. But 
I think her way is right. She said to me one 
day, ' I shall never give up my brother, and 
therefore I owe a duty to all whom he wrongs. 
Mercy to him must be founded on justice to 
them.' 

" And now, dear Hans, let me speak about 
ourselves. I am ready for you when you 
want me. I shall be very glad to come 
to you. Why should I not say so ? Ought 
I not to feel so? The chestful of linen 
is not quite finished yet — well, its finishing 
will give me employment when you have to 
leave me alone in your strange city. I think 
it is a cruel and foolish custom which leaves a 
bride nothing to do after she is married. 

" My mother says she will not return with us 
to your home, but will follow us very soon, 
— in a few weeks, just long enough for me to 
learn to walk alone in my new place, and to 
feel myself the mistress and hostess. I could 
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not help crying a little when I reflected how the 

dsLys of our old home life were numbered, but 

sixe only said, * Lois, dost thou grudge that thou 

Iiast given a son to thy widowed mother ?' 

** So, Hans, you may at once announce our 

betrothal. 

** How pleasant it is that Paul and Else need 

n.ot be unsettled in their old age. I cannot 

bear the saying that ' service is no inheritance/ 

ought to be such. And what can I do about 

dia? It will be hard to leave her — and 

^^ed I do so, unless it is for the best for her ? 

f^^rdia does not mind what work she does now. 

6 and I could keep your house without any 

ore help. Can that be wrong ? If not, I know 

jbrave Hans will never say, ' It is not proper.' 

" And now, with my mother's blessing, I am, 

life and death, 

" Your own 

" Lois." 

" P.S. — ^A man has just come into the shop, 

sying that * old Mr. Pride has fallen down 

e flight of stone steps at the railway station, 

^jid has been picked up for dead.' I cannot 

Xp^rite one word more, and I must post this be- 

^ore I can ascertain the truth, or I shall miss 

tro-night's mail" 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE POOtt EICH MAN. 




HE rumour which Lois had heard was 
only too true. To his great house on 
Culstead Common poor " Pleheian 
Pride " was carried by six men, a mere sense- 
less mass. 

There was only one strong heart, only one 
pair of steady hands, to receive him. His 
numerous hirehng household ran hither and 
thither, panic-stricken, and occupied them- 
selves in admiring and recounting their own 
dismay. The unhappy Mrs. Pride fell into 
strong convulsions, and absorbed the atten- 
tion of the only faithful and disinterested 
servant in the mansion — her own personal 
attendant. There was nobody but Kate to 
receive the terrible cortege — to second the 
wishes of the medical men by peremptory 
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domestic commands, and even, in many cases, 
to execute these for herself. 

Poor Kate ! If anybody had loved " Ple- 
beian Pride," it had been his only daughter. 
In long-ago days she had been his pet and 
plaything — ^farther on, his hope and ambition; 
and though, later still, her will had been com- 
pelled to defeat his wish, those two had never 
relapsed into the deadly polite indiflference 
which argues not only that love is dead, but 
that it never was anything but still-born. 
If there had been frequent storms in their 
atmosphere, there had been also sweet glints 
of sunshine. Many bitter words had been 
spoken, but kisses had still been given. They 
had differed on almost every point which ever 
arose between them, and they had always 
wrangled it out, generally to the old gentle- 
man's discomfiture. But he remembered that 
his conquerer was his daughter, and waj 
secretly rather proud to be defeated by her. 
She had never been undutiful: all the alle- 
giance she could pay she had paid, and he 
had been conscious of her pitiful yearning 
that it could not be more. He had never 
liked her less for taking the part of her de- 
graded mother, which she did without ever 
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defending her. He had remembered his Kate's 
birthday only the week before, and had brought 
her home a lace shawl which a princess might 
have envied. That was not much, but it was 
much that the bauble was of a pattern which 
Kate had accidently admired at an exhibition 
years before. He had remembered that. 

And because of her great love, Kate was 
calm and quiet in the day of her anguish. 
She sent off for nurses. She would not im- 
peril her father's life by attempting to mono- 
polize a duty for which her strength or skill 
might be inadequate. And then, when all 
was done that could be done for the time, 
she sent everybody away, and shut herself in 
with the unconscious form, in the shaded bed- 
room. 

She sat down to watch; and she had not 
so sat very long, before her eye fell on one 
of those commonplace things which the course 
of life makes so terrible sometimes. It was 
only a little black bag which her father oc- 
casionally carried to and fro to business. 
He must have had it with him at Perford 
Station, and one of his bearers had brought it 
up heedlessly in his disengaged hand. 

The sight of it carried Kate back to the 
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interests of ordinary days. She wondered 
v^'hether there was anything which her father 
'would like to be done. Mr. Pride had taken 
delight in his daughter's capacity for business, 
ajid had not left it quite in the rough. She 
liad often helped him with his letters and 
accounts of private business, not fully under- 
standing, perhaps — ^for women cannot pick up 
at their leisure what absorbs all men's working 
tours — ^but still intelligent and appreciative. 
This influence had not been unsalutary for 
the girl, for there were many virtues buttress- 
ing the otherwise unwieldy and heteroge- 
neous fabric of Plebeian Pride's prosperity. 
His meanness, his selfishness, his unscru- 
pulousness, would not have made him a rich 
man had he not also been punctual, reliable, 
and painstaking. These vices and virtues, 
marshalled apart, are alike to be found in 
almshouses; it is their judicious mixture 
which makes the millionaire. But Kate had 
only been attracted by what had affinity with 
her own enthusiastic nature. As a child, she 
had revelled in tales of chivalry and self- 
devotion, and, fortunately for her, just as her 
whole nature was in danger of turning sour 
under the alien conditions of real life in which 
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she found herself, the chance word of some 
great man had opened her eyes to the fact 
that chivaby is perennial, though commerce 
supplant the crusade, and the knightly charger 
give place to the stool and desk. " To swear 
to one's own hurt, and change not,'* was as 
rare and priceless a virtue in David's time as 
it is to-day. Kate saw that the regularity, 
the unswerving certainty which her father 
maintained because it was the "interest of 
business," was, in fact, the point at which 
human hands take up God's faithful ways; 
and that men for whom unfailing suns rise 
and harvests ripen, should so order their own 
goings that they shall never fail those whose 
eyes may look towards their dealings for 
daily bread. 

Kate sat and looked at the black bag. 
Her father was in the habit of writing many 
letters at home in the evening, for the big 
house did not hold that sort of domesticity 
which wins a man from unseasonable busi- 
ness. He had often brought home long lists 
of sums due to his agents over the country, 
and had then filled up cheques and sent 
them off with letters of directions and liints, 
for Plebeian Pride kept his cunning hand on 
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many matters of small detail which poorer 
men would have entrusted to deputies. Kate 
knew that certain dates governed the despatch 
of these cheques, and of sundry other such 
matters of business, but never having had 
any responsibility in connection therewith, 
she did not know what these dates were. She 
remembered with pride that once, when she 
was a chance customer in some country shop, 
she had seen a man come in to pay a bill, and 
had heard him remark that "he'd knowed 
he'd be up to his word, for he'd trusted to Mr. 
Pride's money, and that was always sure." 

What if some should be looking for that 
money to-morrow, and it should fail, and 
they should speak bitter words and think 
hard thoughts of the helpless old man lying 
there? What if somebody had to suffer 
for relying on her father? What if some 
poor soul, struggling hard in the battle of life, 
should think that all was indeed over when 
even Mr. Pride himself failed him, and so 
should drop down defeated? Perhaps Kate was 
strung to too high a key in imagining such 
things, but imagination finds out secrets that 
otherwise men would never know. For when 
the stories of all lives are known, there will be 
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found blood on the hands of many, who, when 
they see it, will cry, " Lord, when did we this 
thing?" and shall hear the terrible answer, 
" Because thou didst defraud thy neighbour, 
in that at his day thou didst not give him his 
hire, and he was poor and set his heart upon 
it, and cried unto the Lord, and thus is this 
sin upon thee/' 

Kate sat and looked again at her un- 
conscious father. Why should not the modern 
woman feel as much bound to carry through 
promises, and to regard the things of others in 
her dark days, as felt the lady of old to 
prolong the defence of the castle, and to 
uphold the rightful standard, even though 
her knight had fallen before her eyes ? Hearts 
and nerves may break. After all, they are 
made to break. They are not of immortal 
texture. Nay, they must break, before they 
can let out that immortality which shall bear 
all that is gracious of their semblance without 
the deadly taint of decay. 

These thoughts did not thus form in Kate's 
mind. Our noblest thoughts, when they 
come with personal prompting, seldom form, 
but float in a suggestive mistiness, like sunset 
glories. Their brightness is not their own. 
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But Kate rose, and brought the little black 
bag to the table which stood behind the 
curtains of the bed. 

She brought also an inkstand and a pen. 
Her plan was soon definite enough. She had a 
banking account of her own, large enough to 
cover any sums she was likely to find were 
required. She would write cheques in her own 
name. Nobody should suffer, not even for 
an instant, in her fathers misfortune. When 
his senses should return, nothing could do 
him so much good as to be told that " Every- 
thing was going on perfectly." 

She opened the black bag, and took from 
it a folded sheet of draft-paper, which she 
opened. She saw at once that it was a will. 
The name of the testator was left in blank, 
and she was just about to refold it as some- 
thing quite beyond her understanding or 
helpfulness, when her eye was caught by her 
mother's maiden name — Mary Anne Blanchet 
— written in full, and followed by the words 
" generally known as Mrs." — another blank. 
With that sort of wild half comprehension 
which we have all known when we have come 
suddenly upon some entirely new idea ot 
life and its surroundings, Kate glanced along 
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the following lines, and found reference to 
two other legatees described as "John and 
Katherine Blanchet, otherwise known as John 
and Katherine " — again a blank. 

Kate dropped the paper on her knee. Her 
father had always said she was a quick-witted 
lass, and she soon understood the terrible 
manuscript. Kate Pride, with her dainty 
dresses and her expensive governesses, her 
ponies and her grand pianos, had been 
present at many a bitter and humiliating 
scene, which had not ill prepared her for this 
shock. She had heard hard words spoken 
and bitter taunts thrown out, which she had 
pondered over carefully in the dawning lights 
of womanhood. She had long since come to 
the conclusion that no innocent and happy 
courtship had begun the w^edded life which 
had dragged on so dismally. She loved both 
her parents — the dry, hard old father, whom 
most feared or hated, and the poor degraded 
mother, whom everybody openly despised ; and 
she had never cared to argue with herself with 
whom lay the balance of the blame. She knew 
the outward circumstances of the case — ^how 
the prosperous shopkeeper's son had married 
his father's wholly illiterate servant-maid, and 
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ad kept his marriage secret for a while. She 
ad heard her mother, when "not herself," 
aniit her husband with that secrecy, and its 
lotives, and its end. No anniversary of a 
redding-day had ever been kept in that family. 
Cate had formed many sorrowful conclusions 
rom these data, but not until now had she 
reamed that there had never yet been 

wedding-day — ^that her mother was no 
^ife, and that she and her brother were 
lameless. 

Half stupefied, she looked again at the ter- 
ible paper, and learned another awful truth. 
There was a lawful wife, and a lawful child, 
)lder by some years than either her brother or 
lerself ; and she at once comprehended other 
jnld words of her mother's, which had hitherto 
floated by her so vague and so mysterious 
that she had thought of them only as wild 
words — mere exhalations of passion, minghng 
with the noisome fumes of ancient sin and 
misery. 

And this was but a draft will, partly filled 
up and unsigned. And there lay her father in 
the deadly trance, from which he seemed little 
likely to be roused in this life. His daughter 
crept to his bedside and kissed the unresponsive 
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lips ! Oh, poor father ! at least it had been 
his wish to provide for the offspring of the sin 
which had turned the overflowing cup of his 
prosperity to bitter poison. 

She sat down again — white and cold — the 
noble lines of her beautiful face settling, as it 
were, into marble, And then once more she 
took up the black bag, and there, as she had 
half expected, she found the list of small 
creditors and the cheque-book. 

It might be, that if her father never woke 
again on earth, she had no right to the room 
she was in, nor the chair she sat on ; it might 
be that they would be all penniless beggars- 
she and that helpless mother, and useless, 
expensive, dandy Jack. But she looked back 
at the white still figure on the bed. Had her 
father nothing else to carry with him into the 
unknown but his stolid minor virtues, his order, 
his punctuality, and his reliability? Then, 
they at least should never fail while the poor 
breath was drawn. And Kate began to sign 
away cheque after cheque on that private ac- 
count which her father had kept so bountifully 
supplied, that his darling might never want 
for fal-de-rals. This might be the last of 
those duties towards which the loyal, 
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daughterly heart had always yearned. Come 
^w^hat might, she would do it. 

The doctors looked strangely at her when 
they entered, and marked her employment. 
7hat miserable will she had effectually thrust 
from sight in the bosom of her dress. She rose 
ijo do their bidding with the calm eflSciency of 
an unscattered mind. They had brought two 
nurses. She received and installed them. 
Then she went back to her task, and by post- 
time all the letters were off on their way to 
green and pleasant country places. Nobody 
iwrould look in vain for " Mr. Pride's 
money." 

Mr. Pride died that night. He never woke 
again ! His hand stirred once, and his 
daughter slipped hers within it, and liked to 
believe it had been sought. He was dead 
before the telegram, winging over sea and 
land, announced his danger to his son, seated 
at mess among his brother officers. 

Eager sympathisers thronged the great 
house that night. Kate could have found a 
volunteer for every conceivable and inconceiv- 
able service. They were inclined to resent her 
own helpfulness and coUectedness, These are 
unnecessary Yir|jues in the rieb, who are e:^^ 

18 
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pected to lay themselves under bonds' of gra 
tude never again to be discharged. But Ks 
gave her orders herself. She refused to see m< 
of those who earnestly pressed sympathy a 
succour on her ; but she sent for two, in wh< 
hearts she knew she had been tenderly boi 
tlirough those bitter hours, though they 1 
stood aloof, scarcely knowing what would 
kind and what merely intrusive. Those t 
were Miss Barbara Pendlebury and poor Ly 
Calderwood. 

She took Lydia to her mother. " Here 
somebody who will try to comfort you, n 
ther/' she said tenderly. "It is somebo 
who has been very, very sorry herself, a 
knows how it feels.*' And she led Miss P< 
dlebury to her own room, and showed her i 
will. 

And next day it was " out all over C 
stead,'* as Mrs. Pendlebury elegantly 
pressed it, that for the last week there I 
been resident in Perford a middle -ag 
German woman and a young German, w 
claimed to be the lawful wife and i 
legitimate offspring of the dead millionai 
" Plebeian Pride." 

And Mrs. Pendlebury " thanked goodnet 
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that Bbe had never encouraged "that Baucj 
Kate's flirtations with dear Gilbert;" and 
Emma Pendlebury prudently forgot that she 
had ever woven a secret romance about Captain 
Jack. 



•il^y 





CHAPTER XVI. 

TnE LAST OF THE BIG HOUSE, 

HE whole neighbourhood soon knew all 
there was to be known. The outlines 
of the story were bald and bare enough, 
though Kate well knew what secrets of i^hame 
and agony unendurable, were written between 
the lines. In the days of his early manhood, 
Mr. Pride, for some business object, had made 
a stay in Germany. There he had, in a mo- 
ment of youthful delusion, married a low 
foreign actress, a woman of evil repute and 
violent temper. Prom the first, he had known 
that such an alliance would be entirely unac- 
ceptable in his decent Perford home. But it 
was just at that time that he was beginning 
to long for something greater and grander than 
the old quiet respectability. However, it was 
©ot lon^ befQf? tWp pas^rriagQ w?is equally 
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unacceptable to himself. He parted from liis 
wife when he knew he was soon to be a father, 
not even waiting to welcome his child. - The 
wife did not regret his going : his own fierce 
temper and stiff English ways had made him 
a terror to her, and he settled on her a yearly 
allowance, to be paid through a German 
lawyer, which seemed wealth in her eyes. 
From that time, she had pursued her own 
devices, unmolested and unmolesting ; nor 
would she have ever disturbed him again, save 
that her son, advanced and started in business 
for himself, was suddenly brought to a realisa- 
tion of the wealth of his father, and therefore 
of the position which was rightfully his own. 
Prom that day he gave his mother no rest 
until she consented to accompany him to 
Perford and sustain him in his claims. Their 
arrival, and these claims, had been the origin 
of the unfinished will which Kate had found. 

The dead man could not explain his own 
actions. But with Kate's mother s incoherent 
explanations their clue seemed simple enough. 
Beturning home from his unhappy secret 
marriage with the foreign vixen, he had pre- 
sently fallen in love with the pretty face and 
artless manners of his mother's servant, Mary 
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Anne Blanchet. Having touched her heart, 
and overcome her weak scruples by his sad 
storyj he had at first intended to keep all con- 
nection with her a profound secret, but his 
father's suspicions having been somehow 
aroused, he had introduced her as his wife, 
knowing that would be best way to mitigate 
the wrath of the honest old man. Then he 
had allowed things to drift. Probably he had 
hoped that death might free him from his ne- 
glected foreign wife and her unknown son. 
Every year, as his importance drew more eyes 
upon him and about him, the difficulty of his 
position had increased. Jack and Kate were 
born, and then he knew that however soon he 
became a widower, no subsequent marriage 
could legitimatise his children in England. 
He grew to hate and scorn weak, harmless 
Mary 4^^® Blanchet. And hate and scorn 
wrought her into a condition more and more 
worthy of contempt. Conscious of the dis- 
reputable skeleton in his household, he grew 
more frantic in his grasp at phantom dignity 
and honour. And thus things were going on, 
when the old sin started into new life in the 
visible presence of the German woman and her 
son. 
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It appeared that he had had his hopes of 
buying them off ; but that when he found them, 
such a tangible reality, and that the young 
man especially was so well aware of the power 
he had in his hands, he had made up his mind 
that at all hazards he must secure his other 
children from falling into their mercy. The 
old man had travelled to a distant town and 
given instructions for his will to a strange 
solicitor. So fearful of any mistake had he 
been, that he had given all particulars of all 
parties concerned except himself. He had paid 
this solicitor his fees, and had not been ex- 
pected to return again to the office. He would 
have copied the will himself, and taken every 
precaution as to its signing and witnessing. 

And Kate, in all her grief, rejoiced in this. 
She would not be a v/hit richer in purse for 
the will which her father's sudden death had 
made abortive. But he had left her the price- 
less gift of loving and just consideration. He 
had been striving to do what he could to set 
right the wrong he had done. Somehow, she 
felt a pitiful yearning to tljink of the days 
when there had been hot youthful errors and 
terrors for him who had of late seemed but a 
hard old man, who made money-making his 
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one object, and knew how to pursue it. Under 
all his apparent outward success he bad played 
the real game of life, and had lost it, and per- 
haps this was the secret of much of his 
mercenariness and astuteness. She went 
into the quiet, white-draped bedroom, where 
he lay in his closed coffin, covered with 
masses of white flowers, sent by wealthy 
neighbours, and she put her hand on the 
cold, hard coffin lid, as though she would 
have grasped the still hand within, and her 
heart cried within her that here lay an unsuc- 
cessful and defeated man — a man who had 
made nothing out of this life which his spirit 
could carry to another, except perhaps her own 
love for him. '*And God," she moaned, 
" my love for him must lie within Thy love for 
him. God, our Father, I can trust him with 
Thee !" 

Plebeian Pride had an almost public funeral. 
He was a man whose life had laid mainly out- 
side household ties, so that their ruin did not 
seem to touch his memory as it might have 
touched that of most men. A long line of car- 
riages, bearing his business connections and his 
dependants, followed his body to the grave. 
His son Jack was not there. It might have 
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been difficult for him to reach England in time 
nnder any circumstances. As it was, hard on 
the telegram which announced his father's 
death, had followed another announcing the 
general position of affairs. Therefore Jack was 
to land in England the day after the burial, 
and the only family connection who assisted in 
the last duties of the millionaire's funeral was 
the foreign son, whom he had never seen until 
Le had entered his presence with demands for 
justice and threats of exposure. 

Kate professed no violent antipathy to the 
ii^oman and the youth who thus supplanted her 
mother and herself. " Frau Pride " had never 
"been what she should have been, but in her 
Telations with John Pride she had been cer- 
tainly not the wronger, but the wronged. Her 
son might be, as he was, but a coarse and 
greedy German, but he had been certainly 
deeply injured. Kate did not ignore that their 
wrongs had been cruel because she loved 
the hands which had inflicted them. Had the 
story been revealed during her father's lifetime 
she would have spoken stern truths to him. 
And she would not smear his memory by any 
falsehoods now. Like all passionately-loving 
natures, hers had a passion for simple right. 
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She delighted to believe that this was the re 
flection, on her somewhat diflerent organiza 
tion, of her father's own just and righteou 



dealings, though in his case it had been sadly^^^ 
limited to matters of £ s. d. 

She did not shrink from meeting her un -• 

known half-brother. She would not have 
shrunk from meeting his mother, but thi 
woman shrunk from her. The young 
was strangely abashed by the words and ways^^^ 
of the elegant and lovely English lady, who^ 
faced her new humiliation, and made it a badge 
of honour by her voluntary and unflinching- 
acceptance of it. This awed him far more than 
the grand house, and the visible presence of 
boundless wealth. He did not know how to 
meet Kate's petitions for old servants, and 
favourite trees, her explanation as to particular 
personal wishes of her father's, which she told 
him she was sure he need only know to con- 
sider. Kate's manner made him almost doubt 
the legality of his mother's claim. Mr. Pride 
had admitted it ; his lawyers were now sifting 
it with a deference of manner which anybody 
could understand ; but Kate's tranquil abnega- 
tion of all made him feel as if she knew he was 
standing on a mine which she could explode if 
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and when she chose. He entreated her depre- 
catingly, not to think of hurrying from the 
Iionse. 

Kate assured him that her plans were all 
made. She and her mother would leave the 
liouse the very day after the funeral. They 
would go to the seaport town where Jack would 
presently land. He need be under no concern 
for them. 

"Of course, I shall see that you receive 
some allowance/' he began in his broken 
English. 

Kate thanked him quite heartily. But it 
must not be so, she assured him. She and her 
mother had each other, and they both had Jack. 
They would thrive somehow. And when he 
would have reiterated his offer, with a surly 
good-feeling which touched her by a pathetic 
resemblance to her father, she routed him 
entirely out of the house by going up to him, 
and holding out her hand while she said, 
" Should we come to any misfortune, I will beg 
first from you.'* 

Kate's heart was high and her courage 
buoyant. Though her private banking ac- 
count had been nearly exhausted by the 
cheques she had written on the night of her 



\ 
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father's death, she had still at much money 
would keep her and her mother quietly fcn^^or 
some weeks, to say nothing of what more migl«=:*t 
be realised by the sale of jewelleiy and sundr;^j*^y 
small personal effects, which Kate felt she wa-^^^ 
little likely to need again. Kate knew that sh* -^^^ 
had valuable accomplishments which might b^ ^^® 
used either in work or in teaching. Her accom 
plishments had not been the mere gewgaws 
which accomplishments so frequently 
Her father's constant sense of a money valu^^ -^® 
had impressed itself on his daughter in th^^ ® 
form of making her dissatisfied with any pos- 
sibly saleable performance, unless it reaches 
a really saleable standard. She had com- 
pared her sketches, not with those of young 
lady friends, but with those seen in shops 
and galleries. She had hopes for herself in 
this respect. Her music and her knowledge 
of languages reached an excellence which 
would have easily obtained for her a good 
appointment as a governess ; but as she was 
quite determined to remain entirely with her 
mother, these need not be considered. She was 
sure she could be a riding mistress. Even Miss 
Fendlebury looked up in some amaze when Kate 
volunteered this suggestion. 
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" Why, not ?" she said. " I learned riding 
myself, and what decent and educated women 
nay learn, decent and educated women may 
jurely teach." And Miss Pendlebury frankly 
)wned that she had fallen into the error of a 
jonventional idea. 

Kate laid these plans even before the 
Cuneral. All life would give her leisure 
for grief, while the opportunity for action 
was fleeting, and must be caught on the 
wing. 

She went through all her own and the 
family's personal possessions with a steady 
persistency, sitting up far into the night that 
her task might be thoroughly done. Whether 
or not the new master and his mother were 
people whose feelings were likely to suffer at 
the sight of traces of the vanished family, she did 
not ask. It remained her duty to see that they 
found none, and that they should enter into 
possession without finding any reminder that 
the^r places and their property had been long 
usurped by others. 

Of these personal possessions she gave 
generously, right and left, remembering any 
details of the servants' families, which might 
gender certain gift^ particularly acceptable* 
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There were no old servants in the Prides' 
house. They were the ordinary set of hire- 
lings. But Kate did her duty hy them all, in 
a way which, if often done, would make the 
possession of faithful servants a greater proba- 
bility of life than it is now. And they wept, 
and made up their minds " to give notice " as 
soon as she was gone. 

She and her mother took their departure late 
on the day following the funeral. They waited 
until the shades of the short winter afternoon 
had fallen. At the very last, Kate shook hands 
with all the servants, and sent messages to one 
or two of the kindlier neighbours. Lydia 
Calderwood, very pale and cold, brought down 
Jack Pride's mother. Kate and Lydia took 
leave of each other on the door-step, and 
Lydia was dressed in readiness for her walk 
home to Mrs. Moffat^s. As Kate entered the 
carriage, she turned and took one look at the 
great house, now so dark and silent. Then she 
seated herself beside her mother and grasped 
her hand, while she heard her murmur, " Any- 
where, anywhere, so that I am at peace for a 
little while before I die/' 

Their train started from Perford, and on the 
dismal little platform they found Miss Pendle- 
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* bury and Lois Enticknapp, waiting to see them 
off. Lois got their tickets, obeying, without 
any remark, Kate's instructions that they 
should be second-class, and Kate's last words, 
as the train whirled off, were to commit Lydia 
once more to the care of her first friend in 
Perford. ' 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

CHANGES. 

NCE more Lois and Lydia were left 
resume their quiet walks and talk^ 
But if Lois had found things chan 
since the evening when Lydia had first me 
Mrs. Pride, she found them doubly changed 
now. Lydia was, at last, able to stand firmliT 
in her lot in life without the upholding of any^ 
earthly friend. Not as a sacred charge must 
Lois now receive her, but as an equal friend. 
And gladly did Lois feel this, and joyfully did 
she regard Lydia with the tender reverence due 
to one who has not been foiled in life's worst 
battle, even when it went the hardest. Indeed 
she felt almost pained by Lydia's awful humi- 
lity. For Lois' own loving heart had learned 
from God's heart of love how to put sin apart 
from the sinner as far as the east is horn the 
west, aficl she could sp^rcely realise that it waa 
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not quite meet that Lydia should do likewise ; 
at least, not yet. 

But these walks and talks had only gone 
on for a few days, when Lydia brought Lois a 
letter in Kate Pride's handwriting, and bade 
her read it. It was not very long, and Lois read. 

** Mt dear Lydia, — 

" Jack is with us here. All has been a 
terrible blow to him, as you may suppose. He 
landed very ill, and I think his symptoms 
should have alarmed us sooner, but that I attri- 
buted them at first to weariness and distress. 
However, they plainly grew more serious. He 
is now scarcely conscious, and the doctor says 
he is suffering from some fever of a malignant 
type, and that his condition is absolutely dan- 
gerous. 

" I shall have to seek some assistance, for 
my mother is terribly nervous among strangers 
and under this new sorrow. Let me hear from 
you very soon, dear Lydia. I ask you nothing ; 
I would not put out my hand to beckon you or 
to hold you off; but what you feel God puts 
into your heart, that do, and believe me 
always— 

'' Your Friend, '* Kate.'* 

19 
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" Lois," said Lydia, in a voice which sounded 
strange to her friend, " I shall go to him/' 

" Kate wishes you to go," answered Lois. 

" I am going now — at once," Lydia went on. 
" I have a change of linen in my bag. I have 
told Mrs. Moffat not to expect me home. 
Do not come with me to the station. Let me 
go alone." 

"Lydia, Lydia !" cried Lois, " do not look so 
terribly calm and stern. Look at me as if 
you loved me, Lydia." 

"As if I loved you!" echoed Lydia. "0 
Lois !" She put her arms about her friend's 
neck, and suddenly her head dropped on 
Lois's shoulder and she sobbed. 

"0, if I might see him but once again, 
and we niight speak kindly to each other; 
and then that I might die !" 

Lois did not answer. There are wails of 
despair that none but God can answer. And 
Lois felt that this was a wail of despair, dif- 
ferent as it might be from Lydia's despair of 
by-gone days. It was the cry of the poor 
wrecked-life — the rending of the little boat 
which could never again dance in sheer de- 
light on the summer seas of time. Lois' own 
woman's heart sympathised with Lydia. She 
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fedt that if Q-od gave her a choice for her friend, 
she would ask not length of days, but an early 
grave. But God kept the future with Him- 
self, and as she could say nothing, she only 
kissed Lydia's cold cheek, and let her depart. 

And so Lvdia Calderwood left Perford, 
lonely as she had entered it. She found a 
railway carriage which she could have to 
herself, and she stretched her head from its 
window and watched the town's tall chimneys 
and overhanging smoke until they passed from 
sight. In her heart, she hoped she would 
never see them more. Then she sat down, 
and never stirred, nor looked from the window 
again, though her journey took two hours, 
and though it was still early afternoon when the 
train slackened its speed, and she had arrived 
at the end of her journey. 

Kate received her kindly and gladly, but 
without any demonstration, and led her to 
the sick-room, which she did not again leave, 
except for short snatches of sleep, for a whole 
month. 

Nobody but Elate ever knew anything of 
the secrets of those days, and in aftertimes 
Kate told little. There was dull insensibility, 
and there was wild delirium; there were 

19— a 
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secrets revealed — some pitiful, some terrible; 
there were wild words of hatred, and wilder 
words of love; there was mocking blasphemy; 
there was bitter defiance of the new degradation 
which had settled like a nightmare on the sick 
man's fevered brain. Kate had loved her 
brother, but there were seasons in those days 
when she shrank from him— yet Lydia never 
wavered. Her soothing touch and her gentle 
voice were always ready. And when reason 
dawned again, it was on her face, pale and 
sweet, but with that sternness which comes 
of terrible endurance, that Jack Pride^s first 
conscious gaze rested. 

" Then I am dead f he cried in terror, 

" No, Jack, no," she said softly ; " we are 
both together once more on earth that we 
may forgive each other." 

That was the key to which she set all 
their intercourse. They had to forgive each 
other. 

And so it came to pass that Jack Pride, 
nameless and penniless, ofiered his empty 
hand to the woman whom he had wronged, 
and she promised to take it. And at the 
very moment when she thus attained what had 
ouce seemed to her tp l^e the very height^ 
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of happiness, she went away by herself and 
wept bitterly. 

For, if the old sin which had linked them 
together could have been swept away, and she 
could have been set once more free, in the 
barest and hardest lot, she would not now 
have fallen in love with Jack Pride. Her 
eyes had opened to an ideal of nature and of 
life which he could never satisfy. But Jack 
had asked her to marry him, and out of the 
old sin there arose, at least, the duty of allow- 
ing him to make what reparation he could, 
and of giving him that ease and honesty of 
conscience on which he might the better 
mount to higher things. She had no right 
to hope for any duty in life, if she shrank 
from this duty thus presented to her. And 
then Lydia remembered how she had felt, 
when she had first discovered that the hand- 
some young officer noticed the poor little 
nursery governess. And she seemed to" see 
again the old sunshine of that spring, and to 
smell once more the sweet breath of its 
hyacinths. And she lifted up her voice and 
wept bitterly. 

And so it was planned that they should be 
married in the early spring. Jack Pride had 
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resigned his commission, and as soon as his 
health was fairly re-established, he would 
require to return to Perford for a few days, 
to settle up some family affairs ; and it was 
proposed that Lydia should join him there, 
and that they should be married quietly in 
the old parish church where Plebeian Pride's 
honest grandfathers had worshipped. 

And while the slow days of convalescence 
wore away in the sea-port town, life went 
forward rather briskly at Perford. While 
Lydia sat with Jack, and patiently read such 
books as he liked, and tried to keep up her 
share in what Jack Pride deemed conversa- 
tion, and to lead him gently into such tender 
human sympathies and true ways of thought 
as might best fit him for returning to the 
stem life which now lay before the frivolous 
dandy. Miss Pendlebury, in her House by^ 
the Works, was actively putting into operation 
many schemes which had long worked in her 
kindly brain. 

She had rented a great old house just out- 
side the town. It had many rooms, and each 
of them was destined to shelter a poor old 
man or woman, or indeed an old couple. 
They were to pay no rent, and to be provided 
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with an allowance of coal and candle. Poor 
old Dan Chambers was the first inmate, the 
guardians having consented, under the cir- 
cumstances, to continue his out-door relief. 
He was not even doomed to part from his 
dog, though he was spared providing for it 
any more, since it was accepted as the 
" house dog,'' though it was far too meek and 
mild to be any terror to evil-doers. The 
other rooms did not long remain empty. 
Miss Pejidlebury herself retained the sole 
right of electing her pensioners, feeling as- 
sured that nothing but individual kindness 
can secure real justice or wholesome influence. 
Destitution by itself was not the strongest 
claim she admitted. Parents of children 
struggling only too hard to provide for them, 
did not find themselves pushed aside for 
those who had reared drunkards and idlers, 
who could not and would not help them. 
Those who can secure something for them- 
selves are best entitled to find a little comfort 
added by a friendly hand. A sailor son, who 
had saved his wages to keep his poor bed- 
ridden mother in a neglected, lonely home, 
now devoted them to maintaining her, a 
brightened cheery old lady, in Miss Pendle- 
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bury's Home, and he could cheerfully go on 
his voyages assured that no rough storm might 
cast her on the world an utterly unfriended old 
woman. Good Mrs. Moffat, known to the 
Enticknapps for years of honest work, was now 
called from the exigencies of chance charing 
to give all her time to cleaning the old people's 
rooms, cooking their food, and nursing them in 
sickness. 

" An' this I will say,*' observed the worthy 
woman, *' that it's gey and dowie they are 
when they first come in. It's weel eneuch 
for the first day, but pn the morrow they 
pech and pine, and say there's nae mair 
atween them and the grave. Wonnering 
whaur they'll find their bread or whan they'll 
get their bed made, has been a kind o' ploy 
for them, and they miss it whiles. But I set 
them up. I don't just keep everything as if 
God ruled aff the hoors wi' red ink. An' I 
mak' 'em luik efter each ither. Whan there's 
mony fowk thegither, he maun be sair dune 
that can serve nae man. Auld Dan is deaf, 
an' he has to thread the needles for Widow 
Macraw, an' she darns his stockings for him ; 
an' poor Sam Piper, who's a little weak in 
the heid, taks up water for ilka bodie. An' 
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things, tae, that are rae use to aebody come 
m fine in a hoose. Widow Macraw had a 
heap o' kitchen things, and puir auld Dan had 
only a kettle wi' the sproot broken, but auld 
Dan had a snug chair he ne'er used, whilk 
just fitted the widow's sair back. Eh, but 
we're canty fowk, a' thegither, an' we've found 
cot ane ambition we canna gie up but wi' life 
itser, and that's to be the auldest residentiar, 
and to get the big front parlour wi' the heids 
o' the heathen gods carved on the mantel- 
piece/' 

Will Summers, too, had got work. Miss 
Pendlebury's strong personal recommenda- 
tion had secured him a post as timekeeper 
at some great engineering works, not very far 
out of the town. His little household might 
be considered quite prosperous. Their lodger 
was still with them, at a slightly increased 
rental, as he had brought a younger brother 
to stay with him. Mrs. Summers continued 
to serve Miss Pendlebury as fine laundress 
and needlewoman, and always as the reli- 
able household friend whose faithful services 
could be secured in any emergency. Her 
health, too, had never relapsed into its former 
fragility. Her husband's family had not 
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liked her, and the poor little sensitive woman 
had pined under this. But when she found 
herself, in very deed, Will Summers' right- 
hand, she developed energies which soon 
gave her as much happy self-assertion as is 
needed to repel adverse influences. Miss 
Pendlebury's kindness and attention, too, 
the store which that lady set on those HtUe 
virtues of hers which the coarser women of 
her own rank had only ridiculed, all added to 
the self-reliance and self-respect which are 
really necessary to healthfulness. 

Also a little party of emigrants was soon to 
leave Perford. They were not to go in the 
loneliness which makes expatriation so terrible 
to anybody, and especially to the ignorant 
and inexperienced. The party was to be 
made up of some single men and women, a 
few married pairs, and three or four young 
men of a higher rank, who would keep up 
the spirit of the others. This had been 
Aunt Barbara's idea ; and she had given her 
utmost energy and influence to its successful 
working out. 

Miss Pendlebury had also carried out her 
idea of the social meetings for the women and 
girls employed at the Works. She had found 
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that it would be worse than useless to try and 
interest her nieces in the matter, and Kate 
Pride had, from necessity, failed her. There- 
fore she and Lois Enticknapp had together 
done their best. And the girls with whom 
they made friends would certainly have de- 
clared, " that if anybody else had meddled, all 
xnxist have been spoiled/' 

They met in the low, long chamber in the 
House by the Works, which had been the 
dining-room of Barbara Pendlebury's girlhood. 
They had tea, not in thick hired cups, but in 
Uie prettiest china the house could furnish. 
Then Miss Pendlebury would play and sing a 
little, and Lois Enticknapp brought out her 
needlework, her own genuine needlework, those 
delightful white things which she always wore 
about her neck. Then Miss Pendlebury read 
aloud a little. Next time many of the girls 
brought needlework. One or two asked Lois 
for patterns. Then regidar reading aloud was 
started, and interesting books were chosen, 
such as would give rise to lively discussions 
about all sorts of matters — courtships, savings, 
domestic economy, dress, friendship, and the 
like. One girl was discovered who sang beau- 
tifully, another with such a decided taste foi 
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drawing that Aunt Barbara herself took her 
to the evening classes of tlie Art School at 
Calstead, of whose cheapness and accessibility 
the poor thing herself had never even 
dreamed. 

Once a week, too, in the "Old Polks' 
Home," as Aunt Barbara called the house in 
Mrs. Moffat's charge, there was a little reli- 
gious service, open not only to the inmates, 
but to anybody who liked to come. Every- 
thing was simple enough ; there were no long 
prayers, no reading of dry, tract-like sermons, 
only the " Our Father," with addition of a 
few such homely phrases as might make it 
even more special to the lowly worshippers- 
only a short soothing chapter from the Bible, 
and a talk over its truths, which talk was 
allowed to wander into those retrospective 
paths which old and suffering people love. 
And then Lois would sing one of her beautiful 
hymns, whose harmony the angels would not 
love the less because it so uplifted the poor old 
weary hearts, that before its close some cracked 
voices were sure to chime into the tune, even 
if the words were unfamiliar. 

But now Miss Pendlebury herself and all 
her pensioners and friends were beginning to 
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ask what they should do when Lois was gone. 
For Hans Endberg was to wait no longer. In 
that spring three pairs were to be joined in 
holy wedlock : to wit, Fanny Pendlebury and 
Dr. Weston, Jack Pride and Lydia Calder- 
wood, and a very little later on, Hans and 
Lois. The first wedding was the topic of 
Culstead drawing-rooms. Of the second no- 
body spoke, except when Miss Pendlebury or 
Ciois, or her mother, made some quiet remarks 
:o each other. The third was talked over and 
:>lessed in many a humble house in Perford. 
Lois went about, with a light as from heaven 
.tself shining on her fair face. There was no 
shadow on her happiness. Hans was to come 
and take her away, and her mother was to 
Follow so soon that there would be no pang of 
parting. Even the old house would not be 
disturbed — staid Paul, honest Else, and plump 
Eloss would still pursue the even tenor of their 
ways. And Lois could look forward to the 
rare pleasure of coming back in future, and 
perhaps showing her own children the Green- 
land boat and the brass coffee-pot, and all the 
other household gods, still standing in their 
old places, 
^be only wished th^t everybody i» the world 
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was as happy as she was ; and she felt as if 
she would not have dared to enjoy her bliss, if 
she had not had a sure and certain hope that 
some day, somewhere, everybody would be even 
far happier. 

Her simple wedding gifts were beginning to 
come in, though the date of Hans Endberg's 
coming was still a few weeks off, when one day 
Else Beck came to Lois's bedroom, and entered 
with a peculiar air of secrecy, closing the door 
behind her with elaborate attention. 

"I've got a present for you," she said, 
holding out her hard brown hands. But 
they were empty, and Lois laughed in amaze- 
ment. 

" Ay, but it's in my mouth," said the good 
woman ; " it's a bit o' news that will please 
you. Did you mind, Lois, that you once asked 
me how it was that Paul Stach and I had never 
got married ?*' 

In her maiden consciousness, Lois blushed 
at the recollection of the blunt childish ques- 
tion, and acknowledged it. 

" Well," narrated Else, '^ Paul came into the 
Kitchen this morning, and sat there a whole 
half-hour without ever speaking one word — 
not that he is ever an active man with his 
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toogae — ^and at last he said, ^ Elsie, if the 
Apostle Paul were living in England to-day, 
4o you think he could call these " times of 
present distress ?" * And I said I couldn't be 
evened to know the likes o' that, but that in 
my mind all times are much of a muchness ; 
and then he said, extra slow and solemn, * It's 
been borne in on me lately, that God may not 
mean us to avoid the cares and troubles of 
this life as they do who avoid marriage; 
and, therefore, Elsie Beck, if it is likewise 
borne in upon you, let us cast in our lots 
together, and spend the evening of life in 
company.' " 

" And what did you say. Else ?" asked Lois 
radiantly. 

" I said, * Paul Stach, no cross, no crown ; 
and so, to save a decent man like you from 
missing that last, I'll undertake to be the first 
myself An' he asked the blessing of God 
upon us, before I had time to put down my 
dish-clout." 




CHAPTEE XVIII. 



A MEMORABLE DAT. 




T came to pass that the weddings of 
Fanny Pendlebury and Lydia Calder- 
wood fell on the same day. 
Fanny was married at the fashionable 
church at Culstead. Her splendid gifts were 
on show at her father's house for a day or two, 
and she and the bridegroom had a very sharp 
quarrel on the evening before the wedding. 
However, with the exception of that very un- 
important circumstance, every thing was 
exactly as it should be. There was no indi- 
vidual taste exerted about anything. Confec- 
tioners told what should be done in their line 
of business, and milliners and dressmakers 
were equally peremptory in theirs. There was 
the largest possible number of bridesmaids. 
The church was thronged ; the wedding breal(« 
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fast was crowded. Speech-makers who did not 
know the bride praised her for virtues as to 
which nobody but intimates could have any 
chance of judging ; and other speech-makers 
who did know the bridegroom praised him 
for qualities they knew he did not possess, 
Emma went into hysterics over the loss of her 
beloved sister, and Gilbert drank more cham- 
pagne than he should, Mrs. Pendlebury was 
triumphant and excited. Mr. Pendlebury was 
serious and almost sad, while Aunt Barbara 
€ind Peter seemed to stand somewhat apart. 
1o Aunt Barbara this wedding was infinitely 
sadder than her father's funeral. The good old 
"xnaid had had a romance of her own, and so 
iept a tender corner in her heart for all 
^romance, and she felt a terrible pang for those 
who put from their lives as nothing that which 
is to all life as the sun is to the earth. 

The stable-men and servant-maids of Cul- 
stead called it " a proper wedding," and the 
guests went . home discussing shortcomings 
they had happened to observe, and determin- 
ing to do far grander things when such cere- 
monies should come off in their own families. 
And the bride and bridgegroom rattled off to 
Paris. 

20 
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Quite as sad^ though in a far different way, 
was the marriage which was celebrated in 
shadowy old Perford Church at the very same 
hour. The night before this wedding Lydia 
Calderwood had slept with Lois Enticknapp, 
and nobody would have noticed auything 
especial about the two girls as they walked 
quietly through the streets to the church. 
They were in ordinary garb. If Lydia's 
grey dress was a little paler and finer than the 
garments she had worn hitherto, that was due 
to Lois*s tender consideration. 

Jack Pride met them in the porch. There 
would be nobody present except those three. 
Nobody would give Lydia away. She wished 
nobody to be there except the one woman to 
whom she owed so much. 

Jack knew what he also owed to the quiet 
Quaker girl, who looked up into his face with 
such sweet, earnest eyes. And Lois noticed 
how pitifully he watched Lydia, and waited on 
her every movement. It seemed as if Lydia 
was much older than him, or much wiser or 
much stronger. The frank, mutual love, the 
happy, wifely surrender was not for these. 
Lydia Calderwood had sounded the depths of 
Jack Pride's nature ; she knew its selfishness. 
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its superficialness, its coarseness, even its 
cruelty. It was a sin which had joined them 
together, and now patience and duty must 
work upon and weld the ill-matched lives. If, 
in the day of Lydia's fall, she could have 
dreamed of this marriage, it would have 
seemed as if by it all shame and punishment 
would be abrogated. She knew better now. 
She knew the full truth — ^that truth which 
Lois would never deny, when she herself had 
passionately asserted it in hope of contradic- 
tion — ^to wit, that the past can never be undone, 
but that, for good or for evil, every item of it 
must live for ever in the future. 

The clergyman looked at the pair with a 
good-humoured, indifferent interest. He knew 
the story of the Pride family, and he knew 
Jack Pride by sight. Of Lydia he knew abso- 
lutely nothing. 

The solemn words were spoken : the names 
were written in the vestry ; there was no con- 
gratulating voice ; only Lois kissed the bride 
and shook hands with Jack. She guided them 
from the church by another door, which led 
them past the tablet of the faithful servant, 
which she pointed out to them. They 
were to return with her to her mother's 

20— a 
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house, and to join the family dinner- 
table before they went away. It would be 
Lydia*s last meal in the home which had so 
hospitably welcomed her ; for she and her 
husband were to start for New Zealand in 
less than a week. They were going out in a 
poor enough way, as intermediate passengers, 
with but such scanty outfits as narrow means 
and short time had permitted them to provide. 

They went once more over the old home 
which Lydia had learned to love. They showed 
Jack the simple treasures in the quaint best 
room, and he thought he successfully made 
believe to be interested in them, but did not 
deceive either Hannah Enticknapp or Lois, 
though they in their turn made believe to be 
deceived. 

Lois would not let that parting meal be 
sad, but kept up her pleasant chatter, though 
there was little response except from her 
mother. Kate Pride had sent a letter which 
was to be given to the young couple on their 
return from the church, conveying her own 
and her mother's best wishes, and giving 
plenty of bright gossip about her new home 
and her prospects. For the cloud of adver- 
sity was breaking for Kate Pride, as it is always 
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apt to break for those who walk bravely into it. 
Even Else Beck tried to contribute a quota of 
merriment, not sparing sly allusions to her own 
intention of shortly daring '*the cares and 
troubles of life." 

Little did they dream what was coming to 
them — borne already by rapid feet down Per- 
ford streets. Lois could not help thinking of 
the other wedding party which would soon 
gather in that room. Eather, she did not think 
of the wedding party ; she only saw Hans 
Endberg's kind face beaming from the seat now 
filled by Jack Pride. Probably at this very- 
minute — as it was the middle of the day, and 
he would have left his classes — ^he was looking 
over the pretty home he was preparing, and 
perhaps planning some pleasant surprise for 
her. What it might be, did not matter ; Hans 
planning it was the beautiful thing — the 
thought which made her face shine as if Para- 
dise were opening to her view. 

A foreign telegram was handed in by Paul 
Stach. And there was one moment of wild sus- 
pense, which seemed like a year, while Hannah 
Enticknapp felt her heart stand still, and then 
felt sure Hans had only sent word that he was 
coming sooner than had been expected. 
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Women like Lois Enticknapp do not faint 
nor shriek when the hand of Heaven strikes 
them. Lois only stood np, put the paper on 
the table, and said, ** It is over ; Hans is 
with God," and turned away. 

They could know no more for some hours 
later. And then they knew all that was ever 
known, and that was little enough. Hans was 
in the habit of taking a quiet evening walk in 
the fields. One night he never came home, 
and when search was made he was found lying 
on his accustomed path, shot through the 
heart. 

His murderer was never found. It appeared 
that the wretches whom he had denounced for 
Gilbert Pendlebury's sake, had again put in an 
appearance in the town a day or two before, 
and had been summarily warned off by the 
police, this time without any intervention of 
his. It was imagined that they had sus- 
pected his interference, and that his death 
was due to their revenge. Some of the party 
were found, but though there were suspicious 
circumstances, nothing could be distinctly 
proved against them. And one of the men 
could never again be traced. 

All this came out afterwards. Meanwhile 
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the blessed among women had become the 
utterly desolate. 

Jack and Lydia did not hurry from the 
stricken house. Perhaps the first thing which 
roused Lois from her terrible trance was 
Lydia's arm about her neck, when the details 
of the tragedy came in. 

" If I had never come near you this would 
not have happened/' groaned Lydia. " I see 
the chain of circumstances which links my 
coming here with this great loss of yours. I 
have been your curse, Lois, as you have been 
my blessing." 

" Darling," said Lois in a whisper, '* it may 
not have happened thus. And it^ — if it is so, 
and I could have known the end from the 
beginning — I hope I should have done the 
same. I hope so. I'm not sure that I 
should." 

"Mother and I must go and live in the 
house which Hans had got ready," she said 
presently ; " and we shall know the people 
who knew him. It will be easier to live well 
there. This place is too full of my old dreams 
of happiness." And then she began to cry 
quietly. 

" ' To fill iw that which is behind of the 
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afflictions of Christ/ '* she murmured, " What 
does that mean ? Can it be that the suflTering 
of the least member of Christ's body, — of those 
whom Jesus called brothers and sisters, — ^is 
part of His great sacrifice? Jesus himself 
did not suffer every kind of suffering. He was 
a man ; He could not suffer a woman's suffer- 
ings. . But He taught us that our Father is 
with us in them all." 

" Lydia," she said suddenly, another time, 
" we cannot tell the mysteries of the next life. 
But I think it must be very like this life, only 
a little higher. We say it is hardest to be left 
behind ; but we never think that there may be 
some loneliness for those who go first. How 
different death will be to me, from what it 
must have been to my darling !'* 

" Oh, Lydia, Lydia !" she said again, as she 
lay on her bed in the darkness, while Lydia 
sat weeping by her side — '^ oh, Lydia, there is 
an awful hunger and thirst for a face one 
cannot see ! To think that if I searched every 
comer of the wide world I could never find 
Hans ! And oh, Lydia, while I have been 
rejoicing in my great happiness, other people 
have been suffering thus ! Oh, Lydia, when I 
die, I pray God give me one look at Hans, and 
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then I shall never be able to rest again till the 
last sorrow is over, and the problems of life 
are no more puzzles to anybody, and the help- 
less crying of loving hearts is done !*' 

And now, Lydia darling," she said, 

you must take the things which I had 
made for myself. I was so sorry to see you 
leaving with so little, and now it needn't be. 
You will take them, won't you ? You won't 
feel as if there was any misfortune linked with 
them. You must take them as a gift from 
Hans and me.'* 

And so a day or two wore on, and then 
Lydia and her husband were fain to depart. 
Hannah Enticknapp and Lois would them- 
selves leave England only a day or two 
later. 

" We shall be at the port by the time your 
ship is going down the Channel, Lydia," 
said Lois. ''I will look at the ships and 
know you are in one of them. You are going 
away, Lydia. You are going farther away than 
Hans, for you are going to the ends of the 
earth, whence a letter takes weeks to come, 
while he is only vanished into the unseen, 
which may be here, and whence, I believe, 
be can constantly send me thoughts of copifort 
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on whichi my soul unconsciously lives, as ray 
body unconsciously breathes." 

Lois did not weep very much, and she 
packed her own marriage gear in Lydia's 
trunks with her own hand, and she remem- 
bered things which everybody else forgot, 
and laid plans which nobody else dreamed 
of. She went with Jack and Lydia to the 
train, went with them alone, and returned 
alone through Perford streets, .in her plain 
new mourning — for she did not keep the 
Quaker custom, though a stranger would 
have thought her simple dress rather that of 
a sister of mercy than the garb of death. 
People who knew her looked after her, as 
she passed them swiftly, with her bright, 
on-looking eyes. Some said she bore it 
bravely, and some that those religious folks 
had no feeling. But the doctor who stood 
at the hospital door, remarked to the old 
janitor — 

"That girl's heart I'S broken. Whether 
she dies to-night (which would not surprise 
me) or whether she lives to be a hundred, 
which is quite possible, that girl's heart is 
broken." 

" Well, sir," said the old attendant, " when 
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one thinks of Miss Lois, and of what is given 
her to bear, I doesn't wonder you says there 
be no God/' 

" That is precisely what gives me faith in 
Grod," answered the doctor. " I can't believe 
—none but a madman could — that all the 
beautiful organisms we know, come from a 
fiendish intelligence. And I can't help seeing 
a plan in life as well as in matter. And, 
therefore, as it does not seem so perfect as the 
other plan, I come to the conclusion this must 
be because we don't see it all yet; and I begin 
bo think that when we do, we shall be 
satisfied." 




THE END. 




fNCE more, the stretch of sea-shore. 
In the foreground the low sea wall 
skirts the gorse-clad height, on the 
top of which glimmer the white huts of the 
military encampment. In the front is the 
straggling village, whose red roofs only peer 
above the uneven ground. Farther off, stretches 
the shingle terraced by the waves, buttressed 
with great black piles, and backed by bare green 
hills. Farther still, the noble spire of an old 
church, rises from a town out of sight ; and 
farther yet, looming but dimly between sea 
and sky, stretches a headland whose name is 
written on many a broken heart, 

Lois Enticknapp is walking where Lydia 
Calderwood walked one little year ago. 

She pauses and looks at the passing ships, 
with their sails white in the sunshine. Lydia 
is in one of them, and she sends prayers and 
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blessings after whichever it may be. Nay, 
let them go with every one. Are not God's 
children on them all ? 

" If I had seen the end from the beginning, 
should I have done the same?'' she asks 
herself. " I cannot tell. I hope I should.'' 

She stands quite still. And she thinks of 
** a green hill far away, outside a city wall," 
and of a Cross reared thereon. He who 
died there never taught that His Father's 
business was easy work to be cheaply done. 
Eather did He, by word and deed, reveal 
as the law of the spiritual universe, that 
"without shedding of blood there is no re- 
mission of sin." 

The spring breeze stirs her soft hair, and 
the spring sunshine envelops her in its glory; 
and as she stands gazing out across the sea, 
she catches a vision which her voice cannot 
utter, which her heart cannot contain, of the 
things which God hath prepared for them 
that love Him. The vision does not linger. 
K it did, faith could not have its perfect 
work. It passes, and leaves the softer and 
nearer consolation of the sunshine and the 
breeze, and the rolling^ restless sea. And 
Lois sits down beside the great black pile and 
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weeps and weeps, where Lydia had wept one 
year ago. And no human voice rouses or 
cheers Lois. And yet presently Lois is 
roused and cheered. And she rises again, and 
looks once more across the sea towards the 
ships, ere she turns to go back to the town 
where she and her mother are waiting, till 
they can take their passage to the strange land 
where Lois must die daily till death calls her 
to Everlasting Life. 



TUE END. 
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Third German Edition by Helen Zimmern, 
Author . of the " The Epic of Kings." With 
Portrait-etching by Lalauze. Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• •••(/ > o 

'iFoT this nature of literature the Queen appears to have a 
special gift. . ... Arid never has she been happier than ia her 
Leidens Erdengang, which lies before us to-day. The funda- 
mental idea of this cycle of stories is wholly symbolical . . . 
The next story . . . is a piece of exquisite writing . , . It 
is said that for the very charming motherly figure of Patience, 
the Queen's own mother, the wise and good Princess of Wied, 
has furnished the prototype. . . . The last story of the 
cycles, called A Life, changes into an elegiac tone, and depicts 
an existence spent in the search of Truth. Though slightly 
veiled, it is impossible to ignore its autobiographic character. We 
have here the soul of the Queen laid bare before us." — Literary 
World (Review of the German edition). 

"If to write poetry upon a throne be rare of itself, it is 
certainly still rarer to find Queens giving artistic form to those 
moments of existence that approach the mysteries of human life. 
Already, in her " Sappho," the German poetess, who now occupies 
a throne, has treated of the relationship of man to the eternal, 
but the antique garb somewhat veiled her purpose, while here (in 
" Pilgrim Sorrow") she moves amid modern as well as universal 
life, and is thus able to reveal the whole depth of her feeling and 
lament. For what has inspired her poetic phantasy is the ever- 
unanswered question : Wherefore and whence is sorrow in the 
world ? The treatment is throughout symbolical .... It 
deserves to be counted among the modern monuments of our 
literature." — -Jleview of the first German edition in the Augsburger 
Allgemeine Zeitung, Nov. 2, 1882. 

OTTILIE: an Eighteenth Century Idyl. By 
Vernon Lee, Author of " Belcaro," " Prince of the 
Hundred Soups," &c. Square 8vo., cloth extra ... o 3 6 

"A graceful little sketch. . . . Drawn with full insight 
into the period described." — Spectator, 

" Pleasantly and carefully written. . . . The author lets 
the reader have a glimpse of Germany in the ' Sturm und Drang ' 
period. " — Athencoum. 

"Ottilie von Craussen is a charming character." — LeedsMercury. 

"A graceful little picture. . . . Charming all through." — 
Academy. 

"Of exquisite literary workmanship; it is full of interest." — 
Galignani's Messenger. 

"It is a prose-poem which cannot fail to exercise on most 
readers a refining and purifying influence." — Scotsman. 

"To all who relish a simple, natural, and most pathetic story, 
admirably told, we recommend this eighteenth century idyl." — 
St. James Gazette. 
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I'VE BEEN A-GIPSYING: or Rambles 
among our Gipsies and their Children in their 
Tents and Vans. By George Smith, of Coal- 
ville, Author of" The Cry of the Children from the 
Brickyards of England," ** Our Canal Population." 
" Gipsy Life," " Canal Adventures by Moonlight," • 
&c. iVtt/i an Appendix showing the Authors 
plans for the Compulsory Res^istration of Gipsv 
Vans ^ and the Education of Gipsy Children. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo., cloth extra ... ... ... o 6 

Her Myestv the Queen has been graciously pleased to accept, 
and to thank Mr. Smith for, a copy of the above work. 

Tke Rt. Hon. Sir Staprd Northcote, Itf.P., thus writes to the 
author : — "Accept my best thanks for your book, which cannot 
fail to be most interesting, both on account of the subject and of 
the author. Your good works will indeed live after you. " 

" Mr. Smith's sketches of his visits to the gipsies are graphic 
and varied, and will, we trust, serve to excite a wider interest in 
the perplexing question of their amelioration, to which the author 
has already given yeoman's service." — Contemporary Review, 
September, 1883. 

" The author of ' Gipsy Life ' has so far made the characteris- 
tics and social condition of this race the study of his life, that 
nothing from his pen is likely to be otherwise than instructive. 
* I've been a-Gipsying ' will fully answer the expectations of its 
readers." — The Record. 

"No imaginary picture is drawn of distant sufferers on a dark 
continent, for the evil, vice, wretchedness, and misery may be 
seen any day at our very doors." — Daily Chronicle. 

" A rugged book by a rugged man in real earnest about his life 
work . . . These graphic sketches cannot fail to do good service 
by calling public attention to a crying evil, and so helping to 
hasten the day when an awakened Parliament shall wipe away 
this reproach from the nation." — Christian. 

"Those who deliberately and carefully go over Mr. Smith's 
book will be able to see this is not exactly the sort of philanthro- 
pical work which is habitually dismissed with a careless wave of 
the hand." — Modern Review. 

" The earnestness, the enthusiasm, the high moral purpose of 
the man everywhere shine through, dominate the book, and 
enforce respect alike for the author and his design." — Christian 
World. 

' ' More interesting than any novel, and holds the reader spell- 
bound . . . The revelations contained in this book are very 
startling and painful." — Sheffield Indepcndait. 

• ' Will do considerable good, and it throws a flood of light on 
a subject of which most men know scarcely anything." — 
Christian Leader. 

"Merits a wide circulation, both on its literary merits, and 
the importance of its purpose." — Liverpool Daily Post. 
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AMERICAN DISHES, and How to Cook 

Them. From the Recipe-book of an American 

Lady. Cro>yn 8vo., cloth extra o 2 6 

" A smart little tome . . . Fisheries and fish being at present 
in the ascendant, I should recommend all culinary students to 
turn to the section of the lady's book devoted to fish recipes and 
general instructions how to choose and prepare the denizens of 
the deep for the table . . . She is great also in fish-balls . . . 
Consult her pages likewise for baked beans, hominy, potato 
puffs, rye meal, squash biscuits, and minced cabbage. In soups 
she is strong." — G. A. S., in Illustrated London News, 

" The author has done a really good service to the public. All 
who want to know what American cookery is, will possess them- 
selves of this book, and they will be sure to meet with their 
reward. ' ' — Scotsmari. 



"THE CUPS THAT CHEER" SERIES. 



I. A CUP OF COFFEE. Illustrated. Fcap. 
8vo., boards ... ... ... ... ... ... o 

jit*jit Other volumes in preparation. 

' ' This pleasant gossiping monograph .... hght and genial 
throughout. " — Daily Chronicle. 



POEMS AND BALLADS. By Pryce 

GwYNNE. Square Crown 8vo., cloth extra ... o 3 6 



COLLEGE DAYS; Recorded in Blank Verse. 
Printed on Dutch hand-made paper. Fcap. 8vo., 
parchment ... ... ... ... ... ... o 5 



HALF-HOURS WITH FAMOUS AM- 
BASSADORS. By G. Barnett Smith, Author 
of *• The Life of Gladstone," »&c. Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, with Steel Portrait ... ...o 7 6 

%♦ Including Talleyiand, Sir R. M. Keith, Gondomar, The 
Chevalier D'Eon, MeUcrnioh, Harley, Alberoni, and Lord 
Malmesbupy. 

" \rore entertaining than many a sensational novel." — Echo. 
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GUDRUN, BEOWULF, & ROLAND. 

With other Mediaeval Tales. By John Gibb. 
With 20 Illustrations. Second and cheaper 
edition. Crown 8vo., gilt edges ... 036 

"This volume will be certain to charm youthful readers ; and 
a safer or more acceptable gift-book it would be difficult to 
find. . . . Without some such work these precious prototypes of 
Anglo-Germanic romance would have remained sealed volumes 
for all youthful readers ; they therefore owe a debt of gratitude 
to him who has translated, condensed, and put them into a popular 
prose form for their perusal." — Academy. 



THE HOUSE BY THE WORKS. By 

Edward Garrett, Author of " Occupations of 
a Retired Life," &c., &c. With Frontispiece. 
Third and Cheaper edition. Crown 8vo "}, 

*'The girls with tjieir Quaker and Moravian training, the 
worthy and benevolent Mrs. Pendlebury, and society generally, 
rich and poor, in Perford, are depicted with skill." — Daily News. 

"The picture he gives us here of the Enticknapp household, 
with its Moravian and Quaker traditions, is one nearly perfect of 
its kind for sobriety of taste and freedom from all sentimental 
exaggerations. ' ' — Graphic, 



THE PRINCE OF THE HUNDRED 

SOUPS : A Puppet Show in Narrative. Edited, 
with a Preface by Vernon Lee, Author of 
" Belcaro," " Studies of the Eighteenth Century in 
Italy," &c. With Four Illustrations in Sepia, by 
Sarah Birch. Cheaper edition. Square 8 vo., cloth o 3 ^ 

"There is more humour in the volume than in half-a-dozen 
ordinary pantomimes. ** — Spectator. 

" The preface is really more interesting than the ' Prince of the 
Hundred Soups,' and that — as we hope our readers will find out 
for themselves— is saying a good deal." — Academy. 

" For myself, I can say that it had upon me the appetising 
effect of that dish in Horace which ' replaced the sated guest upon 
his elbow ; ' for though, when I took it up, I was utterly weary and 
dazed with the number of books I had gone through, yet I 
devoured it from cover to cover with a new zest." — Truth. 
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THE ROMAN STUDENTS ; or, On the 

Wings of the Morning, A Tale of the Renaissance. 
By the Author of " The Spanish Brothers," &c. 
With Illustrations by G. P. JACOMB Hood. 
Cheaper edition. Imperial 8vo., cloth extra ... o 4 6 

" A thoroughly good historical tale. From its opening scenes 
in sunny Venice to its close in a German village, the interest is 
absorbing, while the reader feels invigorated by the healthy typQ 
of Christianity displayed, as well as enriched by much knowledge 
concerning the ways of men who have long since passed away." 
— Christian. 

" One of the best stories of the year." — British Quarterly 
Review. 



HEROIC ADVENTURE: Chapters in Recent 
Exploration and Discovery. Illustrated. Second 
and Cheaper edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra ... o 3 6 

♦** Containing in a popular form an account of 
the travels and adventures of great explorers of 
modem times, incltiding Schweinfurtky Prejeval- 
sky. Commander Markham^ Vambery, Serpa PintOy 
and Nordenskiold. 

* ' Gives freshness to the old inexhaustible story of eijterprise 
«ind discovery by selecting some of the very latest of heroes in 
<his field." — Daily News. 

"No fiction could surpass the excitement of some of these 
narratives of real enterprise. Boys of all ages will find an 
absorbing interest in these pages." — Literary World. 



DICK'S HOLIDAYS, and What He Did with 
Them. A Picture Story Book of Country Life. 
By James Weston. Profusely Illustrated. Im- 
perial 4to., Cheaper edition, cloth extra o 3 6 

' ' Tins is precisely the book that sensible parents must often 
have been wanting. . . . This dehghtful book." — Academy. 

"A delightful collection." — Graphic. 

" Mr. Weston has been successful in introducing a new type 
of picture-book of the liveliest and most instructive kind." — 
.Ifanchester Guardian. 

"A new departure .... all the more acceptable on account 
of its originahty."- -Edinburgh Daily Review. 
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THE EPIC OF KINGS. Stories^etold fawh r 
the Persian Poet ^irdusi. By Helen Zimmx|ik, , 
Author of** Stories in Precious Stones/' ** Life -of 
Lessing,'* &c. With Etchings by L. Alma 
^- Tadema, R;A'.v-a«d Prefatory Poem by E. W. 

GOSSE. Popular Edition, Crown 8vo., cloth extra 07 6 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

*' Charming from beginning to end. . . . Miss Zimmem 
deserves all credit for her courage in attempting the task, and tor 
her marvellous success in carrying it out. . . . Miss Zimmem 
has indeed mastered a pure simple English which fits the anti- 
quity of her subject, and the stories are told in a manner which 
must provoke the envy and admiration of all who have attempted 
this singularly difficult style of composition. There is nothing 
harder than to tel! the ancient legends of a people \vithout intro- 
ducing a modern tone. Mr. Church has succeeded in re-writing 
the tales of Hellas in a way hitherto deemed almost un- 
approachable ;.but we may now place Miss Zimmem's paraphrase 
of the Persian legends on at least a level with those of the 
interpreter of Hellenic myths. . . . The book will be a notable 
addition to the libraries of those who care to know the great 
clSBsics of the world. " — Saturday Reznew. 

*' The carefulness and intelUgence she displays in her selections 
from the 'Shah Nameh,' no less than in her graceful renderings 
of them, are deserving of high praise. ... Miss Zimmerns 
translations in this volume can be read with great pleasure. . . . 
A striking feature of the volume is Mr. Gosse's narrative poem, 
' Firdusi in Exile,' in which is told, in charming verse, the pic- 
turesque story of the poet's exile and death." — Athena:um. 

" Miss Zimmem has succeeded to admiration. . . . The 
result appears in a language at once dignified and simple, free 
from affectation, and at the same time sufficiently antiquated to 
carry one into the atmosphere of the stories themselves. . . . 
The choice of legends is a wise one. Miss Zimmern is really the 
first to introduce English readers to Persian legends in a worthy 
and attractive manner, and if her fine stories and admirable way 
of telling were presented in a reasonable form and at a reason- 
able cost,* The Epic of Kings would enjoy a wide popularity. . . . 
Mr. Gosse's poem will be enjoyed beyond anticipation ; no sus- 
tained effort of his comes up to this last, ' Firdusi in Exile. ' 
Dignified as its Oriental surroundings, yet simple and natural in 
treatment, it is among the finest narrative poems that have 
appeared for some time." — S. Lane- Poole, in 7 he Academy. 

" Her fine appreciation of the spirit of the poet which has 
enabled her to invest her creation with a garment at once so well 
suited to it, and so adapted to please modern readers, can hardly 
fail, we think, to gain her praise, even from those who would be 
most apt to demand nice scholarship. . . . Considering all 

* This sugj^estion has since been carried out in the popular edition. 
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these things, we cannot but believe that Miss Zimmem's work 
will meet with such acceptance as will justify her own expectations 
when, in her preface, she expressed the hope that it had been • 

reserved for her to make more widely known some of the immor- 
tal beauties contained in Firdusi's poem." — British Quarterly 
Review. 

' ' Miss Zimmern has been well advised in attempting to para- 
phrase this work. In one volume she presents her readers with 
the essence and the gist of Firdusi's Epic, carrying the story 
down as far as the death of Rustem — that is, as far as the end of 
the purely poetical portion of the poet's work. She has selected 
well, and written the stories in a vivid style. Firdusi's stories may 
have a chance of becoming really popular in England." — Tke 
Times. 

"Seems likely to effect something towards removing the 
reproach of almost total ignorance in this country of the writings 
of one of the most famous of Oriental poets." — Daily News. 

" Miss Zimmern has accomplished a great and laborious work, 
for which all persons capable of taking pleasure in the tenderest 
love, or in adventures which stir the soul like martial music, will 
give her most hearty thanks. Not only with fine literary tact, but 
with just poetic intuition, Miss Zimmern has retold these poems 
ofFirdusi. . . . In the 'Shah Nameh,' modem poets will discover 
a very mine of poetic material, while the schoolboy can delight 
in its thrilling wonders and thrilling adventures as he does in 
' Robinson Crusoe,' or in * Gulliver's Travels.' The version before 
us IS in all respects an important addition to English literature." — 
Morning Post, Dec. 28, 1882. 

' ' Of Miss Zimmern*s fitness for writing stories of this kind there 
need be no question. She has in other fields of literature shown 
how well she could adapt the productions of foreign writers to 
British tastes. In this case she had to compress enormously long 
stories into moderate compass. She had to keep in mind that 
the imagery of Persian poetry was not always likely to be either 
acceptable to or understood by the British reader, and she had to 
invest the»stories with something of a modern interest. Not that 
she proposed to change the incidents, or to modernise the cha- 
racters who moved in the stories ; but she had to remember the 
tastes of to-day, and to give to her re-told stories the acceptable 
flavour. She has done this admirably. — Scotsman. 

Also an Edition deluxe^ on Dutch Hand-made 
Paper, Super Roy. Quarto, limited to 200 copies. 
Artist's Proofs on Japanese Paper, signed and 
numbered, bound in Parchment extra 3 3 o 

Later Impressions, limited to 300 copies, on 
English Super Roy. 4to., the Etchings on India 
Paper, unsigned, bound in Cloth extra ••• ... 2 a* o 

^^% A limited nirmberof these editions may still be had. 
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George Herbert's Poems. 

THE TEMPLE : Sacred Poems and Private 
Ejaculations. By Mr. George Herbert. Small 
Crown. A^ew Edition^ with Introductory Essay 
by J. Henry Shorthouse, Author of *Vjohn 
Inglesant/^ 

This is a facsimile reprint by typography oj 
the Original Edition 0/1623. No pains have been 
spared to make this an exact replica as regards 
paper, size, print, and binding, 

4th Edition, Sheep, imitation of Original Binding 05° 

Paper boards, Old Style, uncut edges 5 <^ 

Imitation Morocco ,..0 60 

"The style of Mr. Shorthouse's dainty little preface is, we 
should say, nearly perfect in its kind. . . From the delicate 
bit of word-painting with which it opens to the closing paragraph 
there is one clear thought running through the whole." — 
Spectator. 

*'This charming reprint has a fresh value added to it by the 
Introductory Essay of the Author of 'John Inglesant.**' — 
Academy, 



TALES OF MODERN OXFORD. By 

the Author of " Lays of Modern Oxford." 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra ... o 60 



POEMS AND HYMNS. By the Rev. G. T. 
Coster, of Whitby. Fcap. 8vo., cloth extra, 
gilt edges ... ... ... ... ... ... o 5 c 

" The descriptive poems are very fine, especially ' The Village,* 
'Early Days,' and 'The Children.' These suggest Crabbe in 
truthfulness of portrayal and purity of expression. The hymns 
are also possessed of more than average merit." — Leeds Mercury. 
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FOOTPRINTS: Nature seen on its Human 
Side. By Sarah Tytler, Author of "Papers 
for Thoughtful Girls," &c. With 125 Illustrations, 
2nd and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 
gilt edges ... ... ... o 4 6 

•' A book of real worth." — Spectator, 

MODERN MISSIONS: Their Trials and 
Triumphs. By Robert Young, Assistant Secre- 
tary to the Missions of the Free Church of 
Scotland. With many Illustrations, and a Mis- 
sion Map. Third edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra 050 

"Tells the great story of the trials and triumphs of Modern 
Missions. It was a happy idea to endeavour to include that 
story, as briefly told as might be, in one small volume, so that 
Christian people of every Church might read within its four 
hundred pages the tale of what has been done in every land 
and by all sorts of Christians for the evangelisation of mankind. 
This book should certainly be placed upon the shelves of paris!', 
congregational, and Sunday-school hbraries. It is brief and 
comprehensive. ' ' — Christia n World. 

GERMAN LIFE AND LITERATURE. 

. In a Series of Biographical Studies. By A. H. 
Japp, LL.D. Demy 8vo., cloth o 12 o 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" This volume, as a whole, is admirable, each chapter being 
characterised by thoroughness, impartiality, fine critical dis- 
cernment, an always m.inly literary ab.lity, and, above all, a 
moral healthiness cf tone. In fact, we are not acquainted with 
any English work, or, for that matter, with any Continental or 
American work, which we could place with so much confidence 
in the hands of a young student of modern German literature as 
the volume under review, and as special proof of our assertion we 
would select the essay on Goethe. . . . For this work we 
must express sincere gratitude to the author." — Spectator. 

" There is a good deal of purely biographical interest in some 
of these articles. The essay on Lessing is full and shows 
reading. . . . The article on Moses Mendelssohn is the best 
that Dr. Japp has done. It is well filled with facts ; it tells an 
interesting story fairly well ; and Mendelssohn's place in the 
history of Jewish thought has been appreciate 1". — Saturday 
Review. 

" By far the best account of Moses Mendelssohn accessible to 
English readers, . . . No better introduction to the study of 
modern German • literature could be desired." — Mr. John 
Snodgrass in his recently published translation of Heine ^ 
*' Religion and Philosophy in Germany." 
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MEDITATIONS & DISQUISITIONS 

ON THE FIRST PSALM ; On the Penitential 
and the Consolatory Psalms. By Sir Richard 
Baker, Knight, Author of "The Chronicle of 
England," &c. &c. A verbatim reprint in modem 
spelling. With Introduction by Rev. A. B. Grosart, 
LL.D., F.S.A. Portrait and Autograph. Crown 
Svo., cloth ... ... ... ... ... ... o 6 6 

' ' We have long known the comments of Sir Richard Baker, 
and we have often wondered how Jhey escaped reprinting. . . . 
He turns his text over and over, and sets it in new lights, 
and makes it sparkle and flash in the sunlight after a manner 
little known among the blind critics of the midnight school. 
Deep experience, remarkable shrewdness, and great spirituality 
are combined in Sir Richard. It is hard to quote from him, for 
he is always good alike, and yet he has more memorable 
sentences than almost any other writer. " — TAe Sword and Trowel, 



THOMAS CARLYLE, The Man and His ' 

Books. Illustrated by Personal Reminiscences, 
Table Talk, and Anecdotes of Himself and his 
Friends. By Wm. Howie Wylie. Third edi- 
tion, revised and corrected. Crown 8vo., cloth extra 076 

Reviewing the latest volumes on Carlyle, the Spectator of No- 
vember 12, 1881, says: — "The best specimen is that by Mr. 
Howie Wylie, previously reviewed in these columns, a work 
which we know to have been read with pleasure by at least one 
warm and intimate friend of Carlyle, and to which, after perusing 
others of its kin, we return with a somewhat heightened estimate, 
from the point of view of the critic." 

' ' One of the most masterly biographies — a bit of work, in- 
deed, which it would be hard to surpass for sympathy, delicacy, 
liberality of view, and wealth of friendly insight." — Contemporary 
Review. 

SUNSHINE AND SHADOWS : Sketches 

of Thought, Philosophic and Religious. By 

William Benton Clulow, author of '• Essays 

of a Recluse.'' New and enlarged edition, with 

Portrait and Appendix. Crown 8vo., cloth extra... o 5 

" Should be a great favourite with the small class of readers 
who love condensed and concentrated expression, and who value 
a book in so far as it sets them thinking for themselves. Such 
readers will regard ' Sunshine and Shadows ' as great spoil, as a 
companion in rambles, a book to be pencilled in the margin, to 
be taken down at odd moments as a refreshment. Readers who 
love Landor and Hare and Pascal will welcome Mr. Clulow's 
work and prize it highly." — Bradford 01' server. 
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HE^^LIVES WORTH LIVING "SERIES 
OF POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. Illustrated. 
Crown 8Vo., cloth extra per vol. o 3 6 

..I, Leaders of .Men. ...... ...... .. 

2. Wise Words and Loving Deeds. 

3. Master Missionaries. 

4. Labour and Victory. 



. WISE WORDS & JLOVING DEEDS . 

A Book of Biographies for Girls. By E. Conder 
Gray. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, with Portraits. 
Fourth edition o 

Mary Somerville. 1 Madame Feller. 

Lady Duff Gordon. Baroness Bunsen. 

Sarah Martin. Ameha Sieveking. 

Ann Taylor. Mary Carpenter. 

Charlotte Elliott. i Catherine Tait. 

"A series of brighily-wrft',en sketches of lives of remark ible 
omen. The subjects are well chosen and well treated." — 
iturday Review. 



. LEADERS OF MEN: A Book of Biogra- 
phies specially written for Young Men. By H. A. 
Page, author of "Golden Lives." Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra, with Portraits. Third edition ... o 3 

The Prince Consort. Samuel Greg. 

Commodore Goodenough. Andrew Reed. 

Robert Dick. 1 Jolin Duncan. 

George Moore. Dr. John Wilson. 

Lord Lawrence. 

"Mr. Page thoroughly brings out the disinterestedness and 
votion to high aims which characterise the men of whom he writes , 
e has done his work with care and good taste." — Spectator. 

' ' No one knows better than Mr. Page how to put within mode- 
te compass the outstanding features of a life that has blessed 
e world so as to present a striking and impressive picture. This 
just the volume to enlarge the views and to ennoble the aims of 
lUng men, and to such we specially commend it." — Literary 
^orld. 

" Here is a book which should be in the hands of every boy in 
e kingdom in whose mind it is desirable to implant a true ideal 
life, and a just notion of the proper objects of ambition ; and 
I may congratulate Mr. Page upon having carried out his task 
th all possible care and skill. ' Leaders of Men ' is every way 
I admirable volume." -Court Circular. 
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•LIVES WORTH LIVING" SERIES. 
" An interesting series of biographical sketches ; though it is 
entitled a ' Btxik of Biographies for Girls," it may be profitably 
and pleasantly used by other readers." — Spectator. 

*'The biographies of women whose lives were well worth 
relating, excellently told by one who has not only the power o: 
expression, but also the gift of sympathy. Indeed, it may profit 
and interest anv reader."- /*</// Mall Gazittc. 



3. MASTER MISSIONARIES: Studies in 
Heroic Pioneer Work. By Alexander H- Japp, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. New and cheaper edition ... ... o 3 6 

' ' An extremely interesting book. The reader need not be afraid 
of falling mto beaten tracks here." — The Guardian. 

*' A collection of sketches from the practised pen of Dr. Japp, of 
men who have rendered good ser\'ice to their race. All are 
graphic and very interesting. " — Nonconformist. 

"It brings before the reader a vivid conception of all the 
grandest chapters in pioneer effort throughout the world. There 
are many who must have felt the want oi' just such a handy book 
as this, and these will be grateful to Dr. Japp." — Glasgow Mail. 

"A really excellent and readable book." — Literary Churchman. 



4. LABOUR AND VICTORY. By A. H. 

Japp, LL.D. Memoirs of Those who deserved 
Success and Won it. Third edition, Crown 8vo., 
cioiii cAira ... ... ••• •*• ... ... 



Sir James Outram. 
Thomas Edward. 
Sir James Simpson. 
William Ellis. 



Bishop Selwyn. 
Sir Titus Salt. 
Thos. Davidson. 
Friedrich Augusti. 

"There must assuredly be a large number of readers to whom 
these stories of the lives of such men will prove very acceptable." 
— Spectator. 

" We should be glad to see this volume in the hands of thou- 
sands of boys and young men.'' — Leeds Aleirury. 

*' Just the sort of reading which should be put into the hands 
of a boy, while grown, men may also read it with profit." — Court 
Circular. 

" Dr. Japp makes good use of the materials on which his 
sketches are founded, and always writes in an interesting and 
instructive style. " -Inquirer, 
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Living" Semies. 



THE tHUMAN VOICE AND THE 

CONNECTED PARTS ; A Popular Guide for 
Speakers and Singers. By Dr. J. Farrar. With 
Thirty-nine Illustrations. Crown 8vo. doth extra, o 

bound lo say thai we have never met with one where the de- 
scriptions or the whole vocal apparatus ate treated in so popular a 
manner. The chapter devoted lo the explanation of the voices 
and their compass contains some very good hints as to the 
management of the various parts conceme i in vocalisation. We 
may add that the work contains thirty-nine illustrations, all ot 
which are executed with the utmost aecumey.'' — Musical 'lima. 
" A very careful and minute exposition of vocal phenomena. 
Its utility is enhan.-ed by a large numljer of diagrams,"— TOi 
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INDUSTRIAL CURIOSITIES : Glances 
Here and There in the World of Labour. Written 
and Edited by Alexander Hay Japp, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. New and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra ... ... ... ... ... . ... o 3 % 

" Would make an excellent prize or present-book, especially 
for boys with a taste for miscellaneous information. Anyone, 
however, whose notion of a book is not limited to novels ought 
to be able to read it with pleasure, and can hardly do so without 
profit. " — Academy, 

" Dr. Japp travels through a variety of subjects, always 
entertainmg and instructive." — Spectator, 

'* Nowadays boys are so fed upon story books and books of 
adventure that we welcome a book which tells them something 
about the facts of the world they live in." — Graphic. 



OLD FAITHS IN NEW LIGHT. By 

Newman Smyth, D.D. Crown 8vo., cloth ... o 3 6 



PLANT LIFE : Popular Papers on the Pheno- 
mena of Botany. By Edward Step. With 148 
Illustrations drawn by the Author. Third 
Thousand. Crown 8vo., cloth extra ... ..036 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" The author has produced a little volume well suited to attract 
the attention and stimulate the curiosity o( the student. By 
clothing the dry details of morphological construction with in- 
formation as to the life history of plants, and by calling attention 
to the varied adaptations of form to function, he has lollowed in 
the wake of that numerous band of naturalists who have at once 
done so much to extend the bounds of botanical science, and to 
make it attractive to the amateur." — Athcnccuvi. 

" More delightful reading for the country at this season of the 
year authors and publishers have not provided for us." — Pail 
Mall Gazette. 

" The author has done his work well." — English Mechanic. 

"An unpretending book, whose contents cover a very great 
extent of botanical ground, particularly those parts which are new 
and interesting. . . . All abundantly and well illustrated, 
proving the author to be a man of thorough botanical culture 
and possessing much grace of literary style." — Science Gossip. 
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THE TREASURE BOOK OF CON- 
SOLATION : For all in Sorrow or Suffering. 
Compiled and Edited by Benjamin Orme, M.A., 
Editor of " The Treasure Book of Devotional 
Readiiig.'' Crown 8 vo., cloth extra, gilt top 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" The book is a Striking testimony to the fact that, whatever 
else Christianity may be, it is emphatically a power that consoles. 
Pain and sorrow, as mirrored in these extracts, are no accidents 
of human life, not evil to be endured with what firmness a man 
may, but something by which life is made wider, deeper, purer, 
and infinitely more glorious than it otherwise could have been. 
Pain is transfigured in the light of a larger life, when it is accepted 
by the sufferer as a step towards the grand optimism ot 
Christianity, in which all things are regarded as working together 
for good. With great taste and judgment, and with wide 
catholicity of sentiment, Mr. Orme has made his selections. 
His book is, indeed, a book of consolation. We believe it will 
find a welcome in many a household, and help many who suffer to 
bear their pain hopefully." — Spectator. 



BEAUTIES AND FRIGHTS, WITH 
THE STORY OF BOBINETTE. By Sarah 
Tytler, Author of " Papers for Thoughtful Girls," 
"Footprints," &c. Illustrated by M. E. 
Edwards. Second Edition. Small 8vo., cloth 
extra, gilt edges 

4 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" Delightful sketches of girls' lives." — Academy, 

" Miss Tytler is one of the few writers of modem times who 
know how to write girls' stories. It is impossible for her to be 
dull ; her tales are always sprightly, easy, and clever, and while 
she does not condescend to pre.ich, there are admirable life-lessons 
to be learned in all she writes." — Literary World. 

" Clever bits of character sketching."— /'«3//j/tfrf' Circular, 
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VERS DE SOClfeTE & PARODY, with 
other Essays. By H. A. Page, Author of " De 
Quincey," and " Thoreau." Crown 8vo., cloth extra 026 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

' ' We have been much interested in this amusing and instructive 
volume, the first half of which is devoted to ' ' Vers de Societe 
and Parody." ... If published alone this essay itself would 
have deserved to have been placed alongside of the famous 
Rejected Addresses." — Literary Worid. 



THE WAY TO FORTUNE: A Series of 
Short Essays, with Illustrative Proverbs and Anec- 
dotes from many sources. Third edition. Small 
8vo., cloth extra ' ...026 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"Profusely illustrat« d with proverbs and anecdotes, which 
being throughout apt lo the injunctions, are likely to act as useful 
niemories, when the text of "The Way to Fortune " is not at 
hand." — The inquirer. 

' ' The author is not only a man with a large outlook upon 
liuman affairs, but with a wide and varied knowledge of English 
literature. Any young man— or, for that matter, any young 
\\onian — who will lay the counsels of this book to heart, cannot 
fail to find the way to nobiliiy, fniitfulness, and usefulness of life, 
if not to fortune. We could wish nothing better for this book 
than to see it in the hands of all who set any value on self-help. "— 
Literary World. 

' ' This is not a big book, but it contains no fewer than fifty 
essays. Each is necessarily brief, and yet there is not one thaf 
does not contain a large amount of wisdom, made more effective 
by the help of illustrative proverbs and anecdotes. We gratefully 
recognise the high-toned manliness and spirituality of the skilful 
maker of the book. It ought to become a standard, and will make 
a us-iful present to a young man — all the more that it is certain to 
be read, so full is it of interest, so amusing and vivacious, as well 
as instructive and solid." — TAe Freeman. 

" Bright, pithy, and readable. The author must be a perfectly 
omnivorous reader. The tone is wholecome and vigorous, and 
not a httle of the instruction given is specially suited to correct ihe 
errors of a too-luxurious age."— Glas^oiu Muil, 
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MARGARET THE MOONBEAM: A 

Tale for the Young. By CECILIA LusHiNGTON, 
Author of " Over the Seas and Far Away " With 
]Uust a onsbyM E Ed vards Second Ed on 
Sma 8 heagede c 
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THE STARRY BLOSSOM, & OTHER 
STORIES. By M. Beth am- Edwards, Author 
of "Minna's Holiday," &c. Illustrations by Miss 

Joanna Samworth. Smalt 8vo., cloth exira... o 
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DAN STAPLETON'S LAST RACE. By 
Mrs. Milne Rae, Author of " Morag," " Hart- 
leigh Towers," &c. .Small 8vo., doth extra ... o 
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WINMORE & CO. A Tale of the Great Bank 
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New and Recent Books. 



PRINCIPLES TO START WITH. By 

Isaac Watts, D.D. Introduction by Thomas 
BiNNEY, D.D. Seventh Thousand. 32mo, red 
edges, cloth elegant, or in the new wood binding : 
maple, cedar, walnut, and sycamore o 

' ' A gem in the way of printing and binding, while the excellence 
of the short practical precepts offered by the writers can hardly 
be over-estimated." — J^oik. . 

" Cannot be pondered and practised without an elevating 
ef^Gct."— Out/oak. 

"Just the sort of book for a young man setting out in life. It 
can easily be carried in the waistcoat pocket, and we can conceive 
of no belter vdde mecutn. It is seldom that we meet with so much 
good sense packed into so small a space." — Con^rcgationalist. 



THE CHILDREN'S BOUQUET OF 

Verse and Hymn. Gathered by Aunt Sarah and 
Cousin Grace. 32mo, red edges, cloth elegant, 
or wood : maple, cedar, walnut, or sycamore . . . o 

" Love for the little ones has clearly been at work in the making 
of this selection ; good taste as well, and a most catholic sym- 
pathy." — Christian Leader. 

"Its little verses and hymns are selected with fine taste and 
appreciation of children's likings. Externally, the book is a little 
gem.'' — Baptist. 

"One of the daintiest of dainty little books for little people. 
The selection of verses is admirable, containing, with some old 
favourites, many that will be fresh to most children." — Christian. 



THE HISTORY OF RASSELAS, 

Prince of Abyssinia. By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
A new edition, small crown 8 vo. ... o 



A RIVER HOLIDAY. The Lay of a Boat- 
ing Trip. With 17 Illustrations by HarRY 
FuRNlSS. Demy 8vo. 

"This delightful brochure is exquisitively illustrated." — Society. 

"The poem is pointed and graceful, an agreeable holiday 
companion, admirably and profustly illus rated by Mr. Harry 
Furniss. " — Maidenhead Advertiser. 
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HALF -HOLIDAY HANDBOOKS: 

Guides to Rambles round London. VVith Maps, 
Illustrations, and Bicycle Routes. Crown 8vo., s. d. 

sCWcU ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••* yj w 

"Cloth I o 
I. KINGSTON - ON - THAMES AND 
DISTRICT. 
II. ROUND REIGATE. 
III. DORKING AND DISTRICT. 
IV. ROUND RICHMOND. 
V. GEOLOGICAL RAMBLES ROUND . 
LONDON: A Guide to Old-World 
London. 
VI. ROUND TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

VII. GREENWICH, BLACKHEATH, AND 

DI STRICT 

VIII. FROM CROYDON TO THE NORTH 

DOWNS. 
IX. ROUND BROMLEY, KESTON,AND 

DISTRICT 

X. ROUND SYDENHAM & NORWOOD. 

XI. WIMBLEDON, PUTNEY, AND 

DISTRICT, including BARNES,' 

ROEHAMPTON, MERTON, &c. 

EPPING FOREST AND DISTRICT. 

HAMPSTEAD, HIGHGATE, 

FINCHLEY, AND DISTRICT. 
GUILDFORD. GODALMING, 
AND DISTRICT. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"We could not do better than consult one of these cheap 
Handbooks." — Times. 

" Those 'Half- Holiday Handbooks' are very useful. But why 
not • Whole Holiday Pocket Books,' showing where to go, when 
10 go, and how to go it? If Mr. Fisher Unwin doesn't look sharp, we 
shall have this series out ourselves about Whitsuntide." — Punch. 

"Will be a boon to the weary Londoner, anxious to commune 
with nature." — The Inquirer. 

" Capital guides to walks in the districts." — Daily Chronicle. 

"A plefisant and convenient series of books for the guidance 
of the pedestrian.'* — Literary World. 

" An idea with which we and our fellow-naturalists heartily 
§|^tipathise. The series is one marked by that feeling for nature 
which it is so desi»ible to extend." — "H. W., in Bayswater 
Chromcle. 

" The publishers have hit upon a good idea in their Half- 
Holiday Handbooks, which are likely to become popular 
favourites .' ' — Graphic. 
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" The publishers have done well in issuing these little readable 
manuals for ihe guidance of the Londoner, who, pent up all the 
week over his de>k. or otherwise debarred from the sight of more 
natural oljjects than city sparrows, seeks in the short space 
granted h;m by the Saturday half-holiday movement, or on the 
feast-days of St. Lubbock, that closer acquaintance with the 
rural delights so necessary for his bodily and mental health. It 
is, of course, impossible in the short space of some seventy or 
eighty small pages to do more than indicate the chief attractions 
of localities so pleasant by nature as those above named ; but 
these are very fairly set'forth, and being illustrated by sections of 
a map on the scale of nearly one and a half miles to the inch, 
will be found of decided utility to the pedestrian in search of 
an object." — The Field. 

" Fulfil their purpose thoroughly as a tourist's companions in 
his rambles about districts within a short distance from London."' 
— Bookseller. 

• 

"They combine the useful information of the hackneyed 
Ijcal guide-book with something which is rarer and more difficult 
to present -the fostering of a love of nature and the kindling of 
some enthu-^iasm for the objects generally passed unheeded by 
the run of holiday excursionists, because they have had no chance 
of learning how to observe, nor have tasted the delights of 
it. . . . The information is very closely packed, and justice is 
done to the lovely scenery and scientific novelties of the neigh- 
bourhood. The books are certainly cheap and well got up." — 
Nonconform ist. 

" The best guides of the kind we have yet seen." — Land and 
Water. 

" Will be found to add much interest to a Saturday afternoon 
walk into the country." — Nature. 

" Should achieve a wide popularity." — Court Circular. 

".\n models of what a gossiping guide-book should be." — 
South London Press. 



OUR NOBLE SELVES; or, Gleanings 
about Grantham Surnames. By the Author of 
" Notes on the Months," " Notes on Unnatural 
History," &c o 



SISTER EDITH'S PROBATION. By 
E. CoNDER Gray, Author of "Wise Words. 
Small 8vo., cloth extra 

'* The three tales of which this volume is composed ar^ rot 
only wf n \\ rittf^n. but cannot fail to strengthen those who read 
then, e-pj laily ihj vo.i? g in pure and hoy living." -/.//*• ary 
\ \ 'or/ . . 
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A Handbook to 

THE FERNERY AND AQUARIUM, 

containing full directions how to make, stock, and 
maintain Ferneries and Freshwater Aquaria. By 
J. H. Martin and James*^ WeSton. With 43 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra o i o 

Paper Covers... 009 

»*j^ Issued also in two parts, paper covers, 6d. each. 

"We cordially recommend it as the best little brochure on ferns 
we have yet seen. Its merits far exceed those of much larger and 
more pretentious works." — Science Gossip. 

•'Though what Mr. Weston has to say is comprised within 
fifty pages, it forms one of the best manuals on the subject Me 
have seen." — Efiglish Mechanic. 

" Few of the people, perhaps, who are sincere lovers of flowers 
and gardens, imagine the ' fern paradise ' it is possible for them 
to make with very little trouble. To such we would commend 
this admirable manual. In brief compass, and without wasting 
words, it tells all that is necessary to be known lor the general 
cultivation of these lovely plants." — Literary World. 

"Those who are anxious to know the methods by which the 
fresh-water, the insect, the microscopical and the marine aquaria, 
are managed with success will do well to consult Mr. Weston's 
pages."- Field Naturalist. 

[Ready. 



ADULTERATIONS OF FOOD (How to 

Detect the). By the Author of " Ferns and Fern- 
eries." Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 

«dw W CVX ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• \J \J 

"The little work before us offers many useful hints to house- 
holders as to the detection of everyday adulteration." — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 



THE BATH AND BATHING. By Dr. J. 

Farrar, F.R.C.P.E. Crown 8vo., limp cloth ... o 

"Dr. Fairar's manual is not only cheap, but it is so clear, 
concise, and practical that no one need fail to carry out his 
instructions, or in deriving wise counsel and direction from his 
pages. ' ' — Literary U 'orld. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

ARMY EXAMINATION SERIES. 

I. GEOMETRICAL DRAWING : Con- 
taining General Hints to Candidates, Former 
Papers set at the Preliminary and Further Ex- 
aminations, and Four Hundred Questions for 
Practice in Scales and General Problems. By 
C. H. OcTAVius Curtis. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo., cloth extra o 2 6 

II. AMANUALOF FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
By Le Compte de la Houssaye, Officier de la 
Legion d'Honneur, French Examiner for Military 

and Civil Appointments. Crown 8vo., cloth extra... 026 

III. GEOGRAPHY QUESTIONS: Espe- 
cially adapted for Candidates preparing for the 
Preliminary Examination. By R. H. Allpress, 

M.A., Trin. Coll., Camb. Crown 8vo., cloth extra 026 



EASY LESSONS IN BOTANY. ByEowARo 
Step, Author of "Plant Life." With 120 Illustrations 
by the Author. Third Edition. Linen covers ... 
Also in two parts, paper covers, 3d. each. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" Numerously illustrated, clearly written, with a good deal of 
matter packed with much dexterity into a small space." — Science 
Gossip. 

' ' The arrangement is good ; the illustrations are very numerous, 
there being three or four on almost every page ; and the writer 
has done much to simplify the subject." — School Guardian. 

" Still another primer of botany ! Well, we cannot have too 
many, provided all are as good as this one." — The Inquirer, 



POETICAL READER FOR THE USE 

OF SCHOOLS. Arranged on an entirely new 
principle, with Illustrations specially done for the 

work. In Two Parts, each o 

Or in sections separately. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

' ' The editor of these two little volumes has managed to strike 
out an entirely new line for his pupils, and one which scarcely at 
any point crosses the beaten track. . . . To many readers besides 
school-children his volumes will present all the charms of novelty. 
The compiler has evidently a large acquaintance with the poetical 
literature of our country, and an excellent ear for the music of 
poetry. . . . The work is therefore one of exceptional interest." — 
School Bojrd Chronicle. 
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AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 

SCHOOLS. Adapted to the Requirements of 
the Revised Code. ■ In Three Parts, Price 2A 
each, or complete in one cover c 



*** Adopted by the London School Board. 

FIRST NATURAL HISTORY READER. 

For Standard II. In accordance with the require- 
mentsof the Revised Code. Beautifully IQustrated. 
Crown 8vo., cloth ■ ... i 




" Wrillen in a. simple and pieas 

"The woodcuts, which are to be found or 
tlie lessoTis pleasant to the scholars, and the li ^ , 

in a semi-conver^tional (arm, caicujated lo induce intelligcn 
n-ading."— /^WiiAer'i Circular. 



Published every Wednesday during Term. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 



A Weekly Newspaper and Review. 



The aim of the promoters is to found a periodical which 
shall include among its contributors and readers both Graduate 
and Undergraduate members of the University, and which 
shall represent every side of Oxford life. Contributions of 
merit will be gladly accepted upon all subjects, and from 
writers of all opinions. Full and accurate information will be 
obtained from a regular correspondent in each College, and in 
the chief Clubs and Societies of the University. 

The Management will be in the hands of an Editorial Com- 
mittee, which will include Graduates and Undergraduates. 



London Publisher: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster 

Square. 



The SHIPWRECKED MARINER: 

a xauarterlB Maritime ^agaslnc. 



Edi/ed by W, R. BUCK, Secretary of the Shipwrecked 

Mariner^ Society, 

ILLUSTRATED. 



Published in January, April, duly, and October. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Pateraoster Square, E.C. 
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